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A NOTABLE BOOK 


{| In 1900 there appeared in the BiBLICAL WORLD a series of “constructive” 
studies in the Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. Issued 
subsequently in pamphlet form and finally as a bound book, these scholarly and 
usable lessons have attracted an amount of attention that seldom falls to the lot 
of such a work. Year by year the book has extended its influence until it has 
become recognized everywhere as a standard. 


{ Interesting in itself, this “ Life of Christ” has an added significance as the first 
volume published in the “ Constructive Bible Studies.” It was the first product 
of President Harper’s plan for an ideal series of Sunday-school textbooks. 
Based on experience, the product of ripe scholarship, scientifically accurate, and 
eminently practical, it fulfils all the conditions of that large design. 


| The publishers have given it a garb befitting its merit. The simple elegance of 
its red and gold binding, the large clear type, and the many illustrations make it 
a most presentable book. Of all this its steadily increasing popularity is abun- 
dant witness. 





Sample pages on request 
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An Opportunity 


to obtain FREE a copy of 


The Simple Lif 


By Charles Wagner 


and to secure a substantial reduction 
in your next year’s subscription to 


T®:e Outlook 


END us the names and addresses of twet 
or more people who you think will find 7! 
Outlook interesting, and we will send y¢ 
postpaid, a copy of “ The Simple Life,” Speci 
Outlook Edition, which contains, in addition to! 
original text, a chapter describing how the auth 
decided to come to America, and a portrait tate 
expressly for The Outlook. If one or more yea 
subscriptions result from the offer which we shall make to this list of names, you will rece! 
a substantial reduction in the price of your subscription. No mention whatever of your nil 
will be made in our correspondence. Further particulars will be sent on receipt of your 


THE OUTLOOK, 287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW. YORK 
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The American Journal of— Sociology 


A Bimonthly edited by the Sociological Faculty of the University of Chicago, with the advice 
of leading sociologists in America, and Europe. ALBION W. SMALL, Editor-in-Chief 


THE ONLY JOURNAL IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEVOTED PRIMARILY TO PURE SOCIOLOGY 
$2.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents 









social science, in addition to those which are older than Sociology. 

The preliminary report of the material to be studied—or “ Descriptive Sociology,” as 
it is sometimes named—is now cast in a form which marks an advanced degree of social 
insight. In Spencer’s Principles of .Sociology human institutions were described as so many 
architectural types, observed from the outside. Ratzenhofer’s work has now set a standard for 
description of human institutions from the inside ; i. e., in terms of the interests which were their 
motives. Descriptive Sociology is now an account of the genesis of institutions through the con- 
flict and accommodation of the interests that were efficient with persons who made the institutions. 

Again, the study of primitive races is yielding results certain to influence the science of peda- 
gogy. The movements of the primitive mind may be compared profitably with the phenomena of 
the child mind. A distinct division of social psychology is concerned with the mental processes 
ofmasses, from the mob to the nation. The phenomena of public opinion, of the transfer of 
individual impulses to the mass, and of the ascendency of the mass over the individual by purely 
psychic means, constitute the materials of a sub-science which is not a mere curiosity, but deals 
with the most significant forces in practical life. 

“Social Technology ” is becoming as firmly founded in General Sociology as medical practice 
is in general chemistry and biology. Applied Sociology is no longer chimerical, but it is con- 
structive in its aims. It studies with oe frankness ways and means by which the strongest 
may help the weakest, and the wisest methods of co-operation between the responsible members 
of society for the promotion of general progress. 

This Journal attempts to give proportional attention to each of the special phases of Sociology. 


Subscriptions filed immediately to begin January, 1907, will include the number for November, 1906 


i HE sociological method of approach has already differentiated several distinct divisions of 















The University of Chicago Press (Dept. 16), CHICAGO and NEW YORK 



































“The 20th Century Limited” 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World, 
960 Miles in 18 Hours, via the 


(Established 1879) 
“Cures While You Sleep” ‘ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 


“ America’s Greatest Railroad” 








This magnificent train is equipped with 
Pullman cars of the very latest design and 
has all the special features which have 
made the New York Central service so de- 
servedly popular. Barber, Fresh and Salt 

















-F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 








Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 

Cresolene is a Boon to 

Asthmatics 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Sertd Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet 
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THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 








CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES. 432-33 yobs Nat'l 
Bank Building. T.S. HODSON, Jr. 


SANTA BARBARA 
H. G. CHASE, 728 State St. 








CONNECTICUT 
MIDDLETOWN 
CHARLES REYNOLDS 
FLORIDA 


J. HALL BRUMSEY 





DE LAND 


F. C. BROSSIER & SON 


GEORGIA 


UGUSTA. C near oo Air or 
qbees Terrace Horels. J. W. DICKEY 


ILLINOIS 


CH ICA Farm Lands. 
GE Le eEAPFORD: 277 Dearborn St. 


KANSAS 
Real Estate and Loans. 
GEO. M. NOBLE & CO. 











TOPEKA. 


TOPEKA. 6th St. 
WILSON & NEISWANGER 
MAINE 
OGUNQUIT. Real Estate tal 
y ph LiTTLEFieLD & Sc SON 


PORTLAND. The « oldest Real Estate 
concern in Maine. B. SHAW & CO. 
PORTLAND. Summer 

camps a specialty. 5. & 


SEAL HARBOR. Realestate ding, 
and insurance. GEORGE L. yey 3 


YORK HARBOR _ 
JOSEPH C. BRIDGES 


MARYLAND 


EASTON. Maryland F: 
For Sale by J. FRANK TURNER 


MASSACHUSETTS 
GLOUCESTER. Fifty miles of seashore 
Properties on Cape Ann. . J. MEAGHER 


GREAT BABBVONN 
FULLER & TAYLOR 





ee, foes and 
VAILL 














MARBLEHEAD 
GARDNER R. HATHAWAY 


PITTSFIELD 
FRANK RUSSELL & CO, 


STCCKBRIDGE 
DANIEL B, FENN, Elm St. 


WORCESTER and vicinity. 
CHARLES L. GATES 








The Outlook List of Trustworthy Real Estate Agenj 


MINNESOTA. 


FERGUS FALLS. Real Estate and Farm 
Loans. CHARLES WRIGHT CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. F F; 
Property. FRAN 


ST. PAUL 


Lands and Cx 
LIN BENNE 


FULLER & ROBBINS 





NEBRASKA 
914 N. Y. Life I side 
JOHN N! HASKELL 


NEW JERSEY. 
BERNAKEDS ames New York (mai 
office, 16 E. 60th POST & REECE 


BOONTON, Morris and Passaic Counties. 
Country property a specialty. J. L. BROWN 


BURLINGTON. Delaware River Front 
Country Seats, Farms. A. W. DRESSER 


EAST ORANGE 
WITHROW & ANGIER 


ENGLEWOOD. New York Office, 140 
Nassau St. E. C. DILLINGHAM 


HACKENSACK 
ROMEYN & DEMAREST 


MEYFORE, | Musyan, 
. F. S. BROWN, Matawan 


WONTCLA! ye "1-2 Crawford Block. 
. CRAWLEY & BROS. 


7% Broad St. 
FRANKLIN F. MAYO 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
PAUL F. WILLIAMS, Sells Farms 


RED BANK 


OMAHA. 




















NEWARK. 


WM. A. HOPPING 
NEW YORK CITY 


High Class Residence and Investment Pro 
erty a specialty. 16 E. 60th. POST & REES 


31 Nassau St. ; 932 Eighth Ave. 
JOSEPH P. DAY 


85th St. and 12th 
FRANK A. SEAVER 


NEW YORK 
BALLSTON SPA. Country Property a 
specialty. BRIGGS & ROONZ 
CUTCHOGUE, Suffolk County, Lon 
Island. F. G. KAELIN 


FAR ROCKAWAY 








Suburban houses and lots. 
Ave., Brooklyn. 








A. C. HAYNES 
GLENS FALIS. Vill Village, Farm, and Lake 
George Property. W. ARR N REALTY CO, 





ITHACA 
LELAND D. VAN RENSSELAER 


‘LAKE PLACID 

















NEW YORK 
P.E, 


( 
‘ 
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MT. VERNON ~ 
ANDERSON REAL 


PORT CHESTER. | ER. Wesheiag 
Realty. 


SARANAC LAKE 
GEO. V. W. D 
































SARANAC LAKE 
___ WER 
ARATOGA SPRING! 
LESTER BROTHERS, 
1000 ISLAND PARK. 100 
property a ty. O. T. GREE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE 
: A. J.U 
CHARLOTTE | |. pe 
. . ‘ “ 
TI 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ROSEMONT one of the 
H. S. STILLWAG(E Ie found. 
"The far 
RHODE ISLAND B eed 
WESTERLY and Watch Hill, wy diibeation,t 
a wats 
SOUTH CAROLINA MS. 
AIKEN nn 
JOHN LAIRD, Laurens St., P. O, Borli prairies { 
AIKEN home plac 
REAL ESTATE AND FIDELITY ote 
COLUMBIA 2S | 
WALKER, RAVENEL&0 7 
VERMONT 
BRATTLEBORO 
S. W. EDGETT &0 \ 
BURLINGTON 
KEYNOLDS REAL ESTATEO Ww, 
VIRGINIA : and |. 
NORFOLK. City Property, 
ber. JOS. R. IVES &'CO., isthe §=S§P 
NORFOLK. 37 Ailantic St. — 
ABBOTT MORRIS &( ae 
ge 
VIENNA (Fairfax Co 
(Pairiax CoumPA Ries ui 3,00 





WASHINGTON 

SEAT TALHOUN DENNY & EWI 
wis c ONSIN 

SUPERIOR. City Real Estate sali 











CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 





Santa Barbara 


The finest climate in the world, 340 D days i in 
the year neither too hot nor too cold. To Let 
for one year or six months from beaneee 
Ist, 1%, on Channel Drive, fronting Pacific 
Ocean, 


6 99 ° 
“The Breakers,” Montecito 
adjoining the Country Club. 

House fronts the ocean due south; to the 
rear is the coast range of mountains three 
miles, 4,000 feet high. Grounds of about three 
acres, beautifully laid out, fine lawns, palms, 
bamboos, rose garden and assorted Pm 
the year around; view unrivaled both front 
and rear. Good stable. Servants’ quarters ; 
cook and laundryman wish to remain with the 
2 ant. For es rs 7 van apply to 
LOUIS G. Santa 
faltoria, wil aiso let, if tenant desired, 

kar ouring Car with very competent 
eur, familiar with country. 





FLORIDA 





SRE Orange Grove ; 8-room modern 
use; picturesque surroundings 

ideal climate for throat rw LRA, 2g 
AN 


yearly. 


CO., Union ie aere B ide. | rh yom es. 
CONNECTICUT 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


December 15th, for three or four months, 
well situated attractive home; fourteen rooms, 

ath, steam, electric light, stable; near sta- 
tion. Rent reasonable, as owner intends to 
travel. 8,627, The Outlook. 











FLORIDA 





sate ORANGE GROVE 


Near best town in the State 


House is large and has the necessary con- 
veniences, Box 262, Orlando, Fla. : 








3 FLORIDA LOTS #21, $u0:4 
Sifver Sprin Park. ear Oc 
OWNER, BrG ngs, Park (aca 
OR _RENT—ST. AUGUSTIN 
FLA.—A fourteen-room, three 
cottage, fully furnished and screened, 
baths, wide verandas, in fashions = FOR 


borhood near Ponce de Leon. AL 
lars address Drawer 20, St. Augustine? PALE 
TWO 


OR SALE OR RENT—160-AG Equi 
HOMESTEAD. Brick mansion, mR 
buildings; one mile from Tal Det wht 
pa rg yesidence orclub. Price $2 b50. 
E. H. A., Box 353, Tallahassee, Florid - 
MA 
ARMS 


TARPON SPRINGS, F 
Pd ot he bape 
& lf on l 
near head of Spring Wa Bayon ; beauti say 
oran: on 
GR Latuan, i Ashland E B 


ke Vil 

4 ~y~ im 
Opp. 

y, Wt, 
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IN SUNNY COLORADO 


The Land of Health and Wook 


FOR SALE 
“The Old Colony Farm” 


one of the most fertile and beautiful home farms anywhere to 
befound. The dwelling house is shown above. 

The farm consists of 320 acres, all in cultivation, and raises 
in abundance, alfalfa, sugar beets, potatoes, grain, onions 
etc. The place is on three main roads, one mile to railroad 
station, two and half miles to Greeley, and 48 miles to Denver. 
The water rights are of the best and worth $14,000 in them- 

selves. The dwelling house has modern conveniences such as 
hot and cold water, bath, water closet, sewerage, etc. Fine 
barns and outbuildings. ’Lies beautifully overlooking the 
prairies for miles and fine view of the mountains. No finer 
ome place in country in Colorado. Price, without live stock 
2 f farm machinery, $35,000. Full booklet information on 
application. 


J.S. FLOWER & CO., 1718 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


FOR RENT 


In Santa Barbara 
CALIFORNIA 


“ RIVEN ROCK,” modern house completely 
furnished. 67 acres of. grounds. Rental $1,000.00 
per month. For further particulars address 

JOHN A. CHAPMAN, Agent 
108 La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 





WANTED 


W. t to teach the Real Estate, General Brokerage 
end lavusennpns Uaslnans lip enalunslaanaies ties 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest Co-operative Real Estate and Broker- 
ans Co. in owl ay peeetns 


3,000 to 5.000 a Year Without any Investment of Capital. 


Excellent 1 =. 

Tacsengh Comment 
free to each resentative. Write he for 
free 62 page book which gives full infor- 
mation you can make inde- 
pendent. Begin now: 

THE CROSS CO., 

921Reaper Block. CHICAGO. 














Inthe‘ |_andof Sunshine’ 
An Orange Grove That Pays 


40acres. 25 acres in young bearing 
oranges. Income past year $4,000 
and will steadily increase. Elegant 
buildings—a superb home. 

For full information and picture of 
buildings address 


S: M. Crappick, Orange, California 





FLORIDA 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 





ake Villa to rent for season ; la: i 

modern improvements, completely furnished. 

“0. Opposite Royal Poinciana Hotel. Photo. 
.W. MauGuiin, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


ILLINOIS 





tiful 1 lawn. 





TWo agp | FROM CHICAGO 


GLEN RIDGE 


large airy rooms, hardwood, ‘open is it 
ex; high ground, commanding view ; 
nd for particulars. — 
o— & ANGIER, eS Main St. (East Ora 
Station, near City Hall), East Orange, N. 


of THE 
stractive mod. ‘ADIRONDACKS 
If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’s, Sara- 
or Lake Placid, apply to the Real 
Estate ‘Agent a Saranac Lake A 
WILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 





we f oultry and gardening. On 
ae and elecsric line ; finest building 


NEW YORK 





* at region, Bargain for next 20 da 
500, OSBORN E, Roscoe, i 


MAS SSACHUSETTS 
ARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


t vptrated rcular free ubea receipt of address 
ELAND, 21 Minot Bldg., Boston, Mass, 





Pure air, 
Attractive 








In the Adirondacks 


ure water, uns’ 
urnished enh rent. 
Modern plumbing, hesting and el lights, 


Camps and i Comp ID aes 
GEO DURYEE 
Real Estate, "Basen nac Lake, N. Y. 


|CountRy 


ete. @ enya vere. alos 
t write. 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, 95 Tribune Building, N.Y. 


climate. 
ectric 
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ss NEW YORK 


NORTH DAKOTA 


— 


SOUTH CAROLINA — 





For Sale at Rye, N. Y. 


House 11 rooms; 2 acres high land. Price 
$19,000. Address C. P. O., Box 501, N.Y. City. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
An Elegant Country Estate 


Comprising 160 acres, extending ig along | the at- 
tractive shore of ill fe 
mountain scenery. ai eae are Semeders and 

complete. yon of 9 rooms, hot and cold 
water, bath, fi repla ces ene Large barn and sta- 
ble with all’needed additions and furnishings. 
Icehouse; abundant water supply with fire hose 
attachments. Large and valuable pine 
lumber lot. Extensive lawns, shade trees, 
and orchards. Studio building with fire: rpiacs 
and wide may Attractive village of 

ford and depot 144 miles distant. Mail and tele- 
phone jh house. 








Particulars on application. 
. STINSON, Manchester, N. H. 





WE own, and offer for sale on easy terms our 
PRAIRIE Pek LANDS IN BOW. 
Ours NORTH DAKOTA 

a ri ‘A Paul Railwa 
climate, RIC 
ee supply, are By" 

e bringing peop’ 

load into this ferule country. 
sal © this land sold for $5 an acre. It is 
ling at $12.50 an acre and advancing every 


extension 
AC 


juce- 
he train 
on years 


day, ual in every 
selling at $100 an acre. e rise in la’ 

make you rich. Write pay for maps 
and terms of sale. Western Land Securities 
Company, Endicott Arcade, St. Paul, Minn. 


t to Lh lan 
"The rise in land values 





SOUTH CAROLINA 





FURNISHED Cor TAGES 
sizes and 
ovember Ma; 
2S. Co 


a 


AIKED IRD & & SON 





CAMDEN, S.C. 


‘Furnished cottages for rent; from five to 
eighteen rogue. s all modern conveniences. 


VID RK. WILLIAMS, jr, 
‘To Rent—Modern 

Camden, S. C Zo Rese) "House 

15 rooms rye, south piazsa or 

kitchen}. 

presides 

premiges 


cottage, ‘a: ium wee = 
ore, thou 
WSRY, 
CAMDEN, S.C. Coming § feat 
for x gee ae ot’ of Wintee Cottages. Southern 
nv 
SSNTEY SB & BOYKIN, Real Estate Agts, 











THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 





The rate for notices in this Department is Seven Cents for each word, number, and initial in the advertisement, 


including those in the address. 


to you, twenty-five cents is charged for the address. 


Tf you desire to have answers sent in cadre of The Outlook and forwarded 
The first word of each advertisement is set in capitals, with- 


out extra charge; other words may be set in capitals if desired at fourteen cents for each word. Orders should 
be sent with remittance at least ten days before the date of The Outlook in which you desire the Want to appear. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


YOUNG woman of good birth desires to 
find elderly or middle-aged woman to enter 
upon plan co-operative housekeeping in 
apartment in New York Cy. Has expe 
enced maid (who has been with her six yours). 
All household furnishings. Will take entire 
charge housekeeping. Apply Rev. George 
Alexander Strong, master Christ Chur 
Broadway and 71st S' 


WINTER board, aii N.Y. High 
altitude ; every comfort. Box 466. 

MIDDLE-AGED woman wishes home 
through winter with lady. Service exchanged. 
5,36), Outlook. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY is 
offered to parents or guardians ome © to 
place a boy or girl in a refined home where 
exceptional gage will be given. For informa- 
Goa and_hi nent peceqnenen tion, address 

Rev. Cliffo Twombl %y =. Paul’s Rec- 
tory, Newton Highlands, © 


A semi-invalid ay wishes ~ae in family 
where there are no other boarders—must have 
good table and assistance of servant for two 
or three hours daily. Willing to pay $20 per 
week, Address 5,338, Outlook. 


DOCTOR Ferguson, Dalhousie, N. B., 
Canada, will take four patients into his house. 
Comfortable home for sick or invalid. 

PRIVATE home for invalids, convales- 
cents, and nervous patients, 40 miles from 
Mt. Washing 7 Xadress’ * “The Elms,” 
Wells River, 

MONTCL AIR, N. J., lady offers refined 
accommodations for the winter to few select 

uests in private home. Eight minutes from 

trie Station; same to trolley. Reference. 
5,292, Outlook. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$15,000.00 will buy a 30% interest in a thor- 
oughly established manufacturing business in 

ew Englan An executive position and 
seat on board of directors goes with interest, 
also full management if party is capable. 
5,366, Outlook. 

POSITION of office manager and director 
in growing manufacturing concern is open to 
experienced man who can invest $7,000 or 

40), Present incumbent has interests which 
demand his presence abroad. Highest refer- 
ences. 5,325, Outlook. 

PUBLISHERS’ opportunities are now 
ripe. Prices a, range from $1,000 to $1,000,000. 
Booklet ** Emerson P. Harris, 253 
Broadway, = York. 

MILITARY school for sale in Middle 
West; old and successful ; exceptional site, 
fine buildings and equipment. Owing to death 
of owner, can be bought on favorable terms, 
8,394. Outlook. 

MORTGAGE for sale, $3,250 on $5,500 
ham, 


residence, Birming + 04%. 5,324, 
utlook. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STOCK MAN having years of experience 
in —- raising ires to correspond with 
party who wo congider, proposition of 

orming sheep company in WY young. High- 
est references. 5,335, Outloo 

ESTABLISHED manufacturing business 
earning 20 per cent. ni capital for increas- 
ing trade. Close corporation; no stock on 
market. Want only on pat ‘about $50,000, 
Address P. O. Box 253, 0, Ohio. 


MANAGERS wanted in connection with 
our system of stores in principal Pacific Coast 
cities. jaish-srade, forcefu men with sell- 
ing ability, address ‘Pacific S — anaes 
Company, 1031 Ellis St., San 


FOR THE HOME 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT—New Half 
Teaspoon- — jue, useful, accurate, abso- 
lutely high Will prove 3 indispensable 
in every we ‘culevel household. » foe itche: 
chafing dish and Le ae closet. Solid nicke. 
silver, 25c : silver plated, 5uc.; sterling silver, 

2.50. FY ney er to-day. De Boutville Co., Fitch- 

rg. 


SPLENDID XMAS GIFT FOR YOUR 
BOY! The “ Gas Cannon” will delight him. 
No powder, no smoke, no odor. Electrically 
ignited. Splendid for indoor use. A ioud re- 
pert. Costs only 1 cent for 500 shots. Great 
‘or war a, ABSO {oy » sok sere and forts. Shoots 

TE SAFETY GUAR- 
pone wanted everywhere. 
| oy complete $5.00, or $3. 2 if you mention 
this ad. gets it to-day. Free descriptive 
booklet’ will convince you of its absolute 
safety and merit. Warner Motor Co., Inc., 
Dept. 98, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 


MYSTIC CREAM cures chapped hands 
like magic. No grease. Your address on 
Rosia brings fee sample. Ogden & Shimer, 

fiddletown, N. Y. 


SHOPPING—Sampl 
promptly. Suits and 
references. M.W 

. New Vork. 


Sade MAKING A PROFESSION. 
Booklet free; correspondence _ courses. 
American School Home Economics, Chi- 
cago. 

SCRATCHING caused by ECZEMA is 
humepeiy a Hoib™ prevented by use 

D” BABE MI TS. Than 
y same method. Free book- 
Co., 24 Summer Street, 





AN TEE 


es out. Orders filled 
ts to order. Highest 
Wightman & Co.. 44 West 


Sucking pee 
et. R. Clarke 
oston, Mass. 
GENUINE Hartz Mountain Roller cana- 
ries. Birds three ay each. Price list free. 
Song restorer . Gold fish plant 15c. 
Wilson’s Big Bird I Bazaar, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ENTERTAIN ENTS. lays. fore for church. 
home, school, club, > M 
Worthington, Mass. 





HELP WANTED 
Business Situations 


SALESMEN wanted for established staple 
line ; technical experience unnecessary ; pock- 
et samples permanent and profitable commis 
sion side ie. Manager, 215 S. Main St, 
St. Louis, M 


WANTED — Unmarried _lady to assist 

gpenine bank in Southern California town; 

000 to $35,000 needed ; secured by gov- 

srament bonds; directorship and ‘fine so 

* sition assured, Address J. Edwards, 
ester, Cal. 


WHO’S WHO AMONG PERIODI- 
CALS (a booklet of 36 pages) is issued by the 
Franklin Square Subscription Agency of New 
York City, with the co-operation and en 
dorsement of the leading publishers. It con- 
tains the condensed prospectuses for mae 
the best Magazines and Weeklies. It 
the lowest prices for cabettintions -clad :, e 
in combinations—and guarantees prompt sery- 
ice. ve send it free on request—a postal will 
do. Agents wanted eyerywhere. Address 
F anki Sop ré Subscription Agency ,Frank- 
lin Square, New York City. 

WANTED— Ms ae ae * ov 
man) in surgeon’s: office. A eet 
preferred. tiatiye. tact, an 
accuracy detail necessary. au 

esir State terms. capoomnen 5 f 
Dr. George Crile, 1834 E. 63d 
land, O. 


ques 
sleve- 


REGARDING A BETTER PAYING 
POSITION. If.you would consider some- 
thing better, why not correspond with us 
confidentially and we will send you our list of 
high grade positions ?__ Business Opportunity 
Co., 1 Union-Square, 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS 
LETTER-WRITING by mail from, man 
who built up half-a-million Gomes | i 
Big demand for good corres 

ectus free. Page-Davis Schoo 
Letter-Writing, ept. 132, Chicago, fi 


Teachers and CGovernesses 


YOU NG woman wanted as nursery gover 
ess to take charge of a five year old j boy. State 
what experience you —e had, bo aay “ee wens, 
and give references in rep Hr David 
245 Abbott St., Detroit, Mich 

HIGH-class school teachers or clergymen 
out of position wanted to interview thinking 
men upon an educational movement vital to 
the nation. Ample remuneration. 

League, 320 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

COLLEGE peraduate wanted, resident 
master boys’ boarding school. y Snead 
enough to assist in sports. Sala ry $003 
living expenses first year. 5,329, Outlool 

TEACHERS—We put our successful ree 

ord of 26 years back of you. 
Write to-da he New Centui 
Bureau, 1420 ut St., P! 
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THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 
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The rate for notices in this Department 1s Sei 
(ding those in the address. Lf you desi: 
u, twenty-five cents is charged Sor the a 
extra charge; other words may be set in capita 
‘nt with remittance at least ten days before the 


HELP WANTED 
Companions and Domestic 


en Cents for each word, number, 
re to have answers sent in care 

The first word of each adve 
ts if desired at fourteen cents 
date of The Outlook in which 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Compan ions ane Domestic 
pe 


and initial in the advertisement, 
of The: Outlook and Sorwarded 
rtisement ts set in capitals, with- 
Sor cach word. Orders should 
you desire the Want to appear. 


BARGAINS IN 


_ Instruments : 12 Stei 
WANTED — Mother’s helper to. 

pharge of two childrenaged4and5. Ki 

artner preferred but not necessary, 
Samonth, board and laundry 
WORKING housekeeper. 
ition; cook also employed. 
an family in Wisconsin. 5,326 
WANTED—Reliable girl for } 
housework, suburban home near 
533), Outlook, 
FAMILIES, 
hotels in ; need 
ther’s helpers, compa 
Miss Richards, 50 Olive St., Pro 


hest educational and social 
pageren two young ladies 
ook. 


lady as companion or 


ianos at about half. 
references. 5,334, O 


perience would like position 
nstitution, family, or school, 
tical work. 5,336, Outlook. . 


nm desires position as 
r, hotel, family school, 


Address 5,337, Outlook. 
NTED by professional woman, 


oMusic teacher. German method. 5,344, 
REFINED woma a 

managing housekeep 
or assistant matron. 





LIVE STOCK 
ind book mailed free. 















utlook. 


bus, Ohio. 





















took. 


ENGLISI 
pupils, Lice 
ondon, F'] 
look. 


isengaged. 


4 






- A. Knapp, Rocheste ’ 


OFFICE APPLIANCES 
POSTAL TYPEW 


writer at low cost. 


on to travel == young 
SITUATIONS WANTED py wy 8p 7-2 
Business Situations 


f culture desires to em- 
urs as companion secre- 
lary, or stenographer and typewriter, 5,368, 





YOUNG woman o' 


D—By present employer, position 
ploy her morning ho 


competent woman, as mother’s 


urray Forbes, Greensburg, P. 
POSITION wanted b 


massage, s' 
Accustomed to travel. 


GENTLEWOM 
elfare manager, 
319, Outlook, 

INSPECTOR, superintend 
on coal mines or coal lands, 
Formerly State Inspector Mi 
hos. B. Bancroft, 15 South 


€ type, prints from ribbon 


AN desires position as fect alignment impossible 


y invalid’s nurse, 
or to do literary work. 


g three lan es. 
ostal Typewriter Co, 
nn, 








MISCELLANEOUS 
€w vacancies in the Train- 


for desirable applicants. 
instruction two years. Any infor 
ting to the Superin 
t., Phila. 


PATENTS AND PATENT 


MINISTER 
tained hustler who lea 
rewy-five hundred dollars for the sa. 
principle, wants Position « 
b ay =e executive ability, 


forty-two, busi PATENT AND PE 
yy Fy — EYS.—Patents, trade- 


S and i f 
soldiers and their wido 7 on "a 


Agentleman of undou 
A position as cashi 
factory references. 5,287, O 


Teachers and Governesses 


1 known, Princetonian, ex- 
aes New York boy. 5,353, 


bted integrity desires 


to rent for meetings 
er and opoquntant, 


? Send stamp for particu- St., Washir 
lars or 50c. for handso ali a Chicago G 
AUTHOR, wel 


perienced tutor, wi 
look. 





Dept. 6, Los Angeles, Cai, 
SUPERIOR GERMAN GOVERNESS | .. PUPILS desired, 
to teach young children Eng- 

exchange lessons for 
on to lady desiring to 


personal or by corre- 
Gesires position 


lish, French ; 
Home, or be compani 
averse in German, 
358, Outlook, 


{ lady in Washington desires 
1 Academy of Music, 
and German. 5,328, 


MANNA is the secre 
canary breeders o 
.MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, film ‘ 
ic lanterns, slides, and similar song. It acts like MAGIC 
es, films. slides, etc, 
t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EUROPEAN tours. Those who can se- 





LADY ( Hanoverian) ine afternoon hours 
EXPERIENCED visitin 
unexpected vacani Outl 
WANTED—P 
auion. Certified t 
-tglish, music, 
ew York, 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 
“ RUBAILYAT of 


telligence and energy who 
sonaan, somes please ad- 
tion as governess or com- N while learning journalism. Booklet 
ureau, Cincinnati, Ohio. § 
CONSOLIDATED Minist Doremus, Fremont, Ohio, 
ts Congregational, nd New International, Amer- 
ry, Larned, Stod- 


Presbyterian, and 
0 a change of pastorate. 


MONEY AT HOME 
lans 10c. _Catalo 


Companions and Domestic 


YOUNG man, college graduate. 
aon make arrangements, R 


/, Outlook, 






MAGAZINE subscri 


Ptions at cut rates, 
Catalogue free, F 
D.C. 


Street, New York City. - L, Pittman Agency, 


REST and recove: 


L INI D, ex 


: N| perienced young lady de- 
Stes Position as 


companion and attendant. 


Highest references. 
A gentlewoman would 


Managing ho 
requirements, 
A position 
active youn; 
A refined, 
Msition as ma 
care of fami} 
*W27, Outlook. 


.. MANUSCRIPTS sui 


table f blicati 
in book form wanted tely by Brest 


ing Company, 835 Broadway, 
y. 

OLD and new books at low pri 
ddress Mutual Benefit 
N. Y. City. 

BOOKS BOUGHT-—S 
ries. Perhaps you inherit 


them into money. Send 
Nosrow Latid Book 


Understands all its 

ook. : 

as companion by 2 versatile, pee Davis Co., Dept. 32, 90 
00) 


well-educated woman wishes 
ager of children’s institution 
y of children. Best references. 


POSITION as com 


LAMENESS, sstrai . soreness, etc., can 
be relieved by “Arthur & Arthur’ Lininece 
y ; tested and not found want- 
ts for a trial bottle. Arthur 
ion or child’s nurse, est 12th St., New York. 


(f refined lady. Best references. Jessie 





Mmora, Lynn 


Will 
532 

YOUNG 
employ her 


) 


secretary, 
322, Outlo< K, 

















POSITION as com 


; nion to lady desired. 
1 i travel. 
» Uutlook, 





WOMEN’S GOODS 


S. Hand knitted. Best Scotch 
les and girls, 32 to 36bust. A 

Other sizes proportionate. C: 
spate with patterns, 


church position. 5,277, Ou 
CHILDREN of 
Christmas Cantata for 


woman of culture desires to 


Sunday school and 
€, original. 30 cents 
Hyde, Groton, Conn. 




















THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 








Personally Conducted Tours 


Exclusively first-class tours leave Chi- 
cago January 10th, February 7th, and 
March 2d, under the auspices of the 
Tourist Department of the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line, 
for California. 


The trip is made one way through Colo- 
rado. Stop-overs and side tri bey prin- 
cipal points of interest in the All 


expenses, railroad fare, sleeping: €s 4 din- 
ing car, ‘and hotel accommodations in- 
cluded. For itineraries and full particu- 
lars write to S. A. Hutchinson, Manager, 
Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street; 
Chicago, IL. 





TRAVEL 


Through Gars 
To Galifornia 


NO CHANGE 


Dec. 11, and frequently there- 
after. Either one-way or round- 
trip tickets at regular rates. Tours 
to California, Mexico, Florida, 
Japan, Hawaii, Europe, etc., in- 
cluding all expenses, under per- 
sonalescort. Everything firstclass. 


Railroad and Steamship 
Tickets to all Points 
Circulars on application. 
Tel. 6960 Gramercy. |] A 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


New York: 25 Union Sq. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburg, Chicago,etc. 












around Porto 
Rico is the most 
o” pleasant way of 
spending three weeks 
—combining health and 
recreation. Luxuriously 
appointed steamships give 
hotel accommodations for 
the entire trip. All outside 
staterooms, Steamers sail 
completely 


stopping at places of interest 
for a day or two of sightseeing. 
Special tourist rate including every 
expense, $140. Booklets free. 


THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO., 
12 Broanwar, N. Y. 
or Raymond and Whitcomb Co.—All Prineipal Cities. 


SIXTH TOUR 


Miss Harriet W. May will take a party of 
from one to three ladies for a leisurely, 
comfortable tour through Italy and the Orient 
oe ae an qoring. First-class in all re- 

pecial arrangements for private 
— Pe 73. Outlook. 





TRAVEL 





TRAVEL 





NoCruise! NoCrowd! 


But A 3 Months’ Tour 
Of The Orient 


A Select, Limited Party will leave 
New York Jan. 12th, 1907, traveling in a 
genteel and leisurely way, with sufficient 
time allowed to see every place visited 
intelligently, and under Experienced 
Management. 


Everything First-Class! 


Eleventh Annual Tour. For full par- 
ticulars address 


Mr. CHARLES F. PECK 


























Egypt, the Holy Lan 
TURKEY—GREECE—IT: 


Enjoy them most by going 
small congenial party—No Cre 
No Care—No Worry—Less Exp 
All the unusual places visited 
thing that should be seen. } 
Prospectus now ready giving full 
tails. Sailings January 26th, Febru: 
and April 20th (North German Lloyd), 
Information about our other Me 
terranean and Summer Toury 
gladly furnished—frequent sailings from 
April to July. 


ALTHOUSE’S SELECT TO 


7 











Sai G. Taser, 170 Fifth Ave. 





FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Reged in 45 hours from New You by 
the degant steamers of the Quebec S. 
Co., Lt No frost, no malaria. AB 
ters for British North Atlantic Nav and 
Army., Equable climate; about 65° juring 
the winter. For i lustrated pam in 
pan apply to A. OUTERB IDGE 
hy 2 WA 4 New York, or 
yy S85 Quebec. Canada, or THOS. 
COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, N. Y 


Winter in Italy 


Travel alternating with residence in , ad 





able American home in Florence. Opportu- 
nity for artand language study. Party limited 
tofour. Terms $1.000. Address 8,236,Outlook, 





Select two 
EUROPE 7" oo 
Personal qocort. _Choice a routes. Parties 
limited. A ly at o 
Rey. L. D. EMPLE, ‘Watertown Q, Mass. 


~ Spain, Tangiers, Italy, Switzer- 
$950. land, France spare and Cha- 
teaux country), London. Sailin March, 1907. 





Southern route. Select party. First class 
throughout. Highest ref. Mrs. F. E. 
KRAFT, 217 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





The University Prints 

Include 1,500 subjects on Greek and Italian 

art. One cent each. Send atwo cent stamp 

for catalogue 

BUREAU ‘OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 


or the Holy Land to qragnizers of a part of 
eight. Particulars of IN JON 
462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Travel Lovers 


Exclusive private 
American Travel 








Egypt, Palestine. Feb. 
2, 3900. ay ye $500. 
arties. Joint 

lub, Wilmington, Delaware 


FOREIGN 
TRAVEL and ne orion wi will 


return soon and will chan ron a few young 
laches abroad this winter ery highest refer- 





Miss We.Lpon, who 
has had unlimited = 





ences. Address 108 Madison Ave.. N., Y., 
or Morgan, Harjes & Co., Paris, France. 









































469 West 152d St. New York | J 716 Chestaut St., Phil 
? \ 
TABET’S HIGH CLASS TOURS — | SHORES of the MEDITERRAN 
CAIRO). 
and the P: 
i 
N I LE. days nl January Dr. H. yi 
JERUSALEM to BEYROUT, by caravan, via the CSHINE | Bebruary fF Author 
Sea of Galilee, Damascus, Baalbec, etc. A lim- Turkey arc: “ Today on the 
ited and select party sailing Jan. 2% by Kaiser April 
Wilhelm der Grosse. Write for  Rerticulars. Greece Write for Circular, 


H. W. DUNNING C 
Italy 101 Cong’! House, Bc ca 


The Art of Trave 





If wort 


A book devoted You may 


the practical p 


BY ime ¢ Em — . 
ravel. ozy fi 
H. H. POWERS Price 20 cents y 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRA 
20 Trinity Place, Boston 


EUROPE Select 1907 . 


Tour onl 
New plans for travel. Join the 
American Travel Ciub, Wilmington, 


To EGYPT, etc. rivals 


Charming Trip. Address HONEYM 
PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, NewJ@ 


HC 








an 19. § 





HOTELS AND RESOR 
ITALY Z 
FLORENCE PENS ON Kauai 
Clean, pleasant house. Very central, 
tiful view. Terms moderate, 














BERMUDA H C 
Hamilton, VICTORIA LODG % 
Opposite Victoria Park and Cedar A 4h 


nild-and < 
ind bear sha 


bonveniences 
lowed, 


Private Board, #7 to $14 per week. 
Mrs. J. F. SMITH, Proprietor 


Abbotsford insisef ovens 


Harbor; sential shady , = Te 
$15 to $20 F, H. BELL, Paget kas 


CALIFORNIA 


THE FOOTHILL@LE 
Ojai Valley Southern Califo 


Climate of Southern Italy 
Wild mountain ae quperies 108 

Golf, tennis, shootings § ookle 
H. P. SMIT Nordhoff, € 





Paying guests, 


If yi 
Leas 








State fr 
a Count 


ity prop 
ou have 


















SAN YSIDRO COTTAGE, ..... 
Near SANTA BARBABA wu. To 
ppd a hati sree bic: yo 
— ning-room . ' 
SRLEIGH JOMNSTON, Prey THE OL 





Ps? Fourth 





THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





AN OCEAN FRONT HOTEL 


If worn out from the strain and worries of business, our “Solarium” is an ideal spot for rest and recuperation. 





VIEW FROM SOLARIUM 


You may sit in the solarium on the coldest da ay one enjoy Jazy comfort and luxury, watching the rolling ocean. 


Billiards, pool, and shuffle-board, Smoking 
Cozy firep 


HOTEL DENNI 


HOTEL MONTREAT 


a heart of the mountains and forests. 16 miles from Asheville. 
{miles from Black Mountain station on Southern Railway. Winter 
ld-and open, yet bracing. Quail shooting within 3 miles. 

nd bear s shooting within 10 miles. Hotel equip with modern 

baveniences, Good cooking. Moderate rates. © consumptives 
lowed, Mrs. A. S. HOWERTON, Montreat, N. C. 


If you wish to Sell or Buy, Rent or 
Lease, Real Estate, first write to 


IHE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE 
DEPARTMENT 


State fully what you desire in the real estate line 
4 Country House, a Farm or Kanch, Seashore or 
ity property—and we will try to serve you. 
have property to sell, write fully, and through 
bur system we can undoubtedly be of service to 
0. To get the information costs nothing and 
laces you under no obligation. Address 


THE OUTLOOK REAL aecuin DEPARTMENT 
ri Fourth Ave, - ~ New York 


oom and Club Rooms are indoor attractions. 
aces and cheery Sun Parlors to rest you mentally and mend you physically. Will you ask for the Fall booklet? 


WALTER J. BUZBY, Owner and Proprietor 


Atlantic City, N. J. 








tik MEDITER RANEAN 





Via the Azores and Madeira to 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, 
Naples, and Alexandria 


Ideal trips for the Fall and Winter to the 
charming coast resorts of the 
Mediterranean and Orient. 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 


*“ Cedric "” 21,035 tons, Nov. 29, Jan 5, Feb. 16 

“*Cretic’”’ 13,507 tons, Dec. 6, Mar. 30, May 9 

*** Celtic” 20,904 tons, Jan. 19, Mar. 2 

** Republic ’’ 15,378 tons, Apr. 20, May 28, July 2 


*Two of the largest steamers in the world. 


SAILING FROM BOSTON 


** Republic” 15,378 tons, Dec. 1, Feb. 2, Mar. 16 
** Canopic ’’ 12,096 tons, Jan. 1 12, Feb. Feb. 23, Apr. 6 
* Romanic”’ 11,394 tons, Apr. 21, June § 


Send for illustrated booklet ‘‘E”’ and rates. 
Services from New York-Boston to Liverpool. 


Further information from any Agent of the 
line or the Company’s offices at 
9 B’way, New York 1306 F St., N. o- 

84 State St., Boston ashington, D.C, 
90-96 Dearborn St., 219 St. Charles, St., New Orleans 
Chicago 121 South Third St. a 
1319 Walnut St., Minneapolis 

Philadelphia 17 St. Seemeees St., Montreal 
900 Locust St., St. is 9 East 6th St., St. Paul 
41 King St. =. 207 Monadnock Bld dg. 
Toronto San Francisco 
Travelers’ checks issued payable everywhere. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 








CALIFORNIA 


NEW JERSEY 


NORTH CAROLINA 





HOTEL GREEN 


is the largest, finest, and only fire- 
proof Resort Hotel in California 
conducted on both American 
and European plans. 

Separate dining rooms, 400 feet apart. A 

Hotel of relinement 9 and highest pence 4 

excellence, November 24th, 1906, 
booklet and = rmation on application hy 

JT. H. HOLMES, Manager, Pasadena, Cal 


El Sueno ro For "Nervous 


Home comforts in a perfect climate » = 
Los Angeles and Pasadena. Addres 
Francis E, Corey, M.D., Alhambra, Cal. 


CONNECTICUT 


Crest: View Sanatorium 


Greenwich,Ct.—First-class in all respects 
home comforts. H. M. Hitrcucock, M 











An attractive home 


Lakewood, N.J. for season sts, 


who do pot care for hotel life. Pleasant 
sunny rooms, with aad | hos rivets bath. 
Best location. 330, Outlook, 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


Open Throughout the Year 
Let us send you our booklet. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE WALPOLE INN ero 


Open until Jan. 15, 1 
Circulars and foot lans qn a a 
CO AMORY, Prop 


Mrs. M. F. ETCHINGS. Manager. 








NEW YORK 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HOTEL GORDON 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Select residential district, only two short 
squares from the White House, Treasury, 
State, War and Navy Departments. 50 pri- 
vate baths. Lon distance telephone in rooms. 
European plan, $1.50 1} er day up. 
Amerie an plan, $3.00 per day up. 

M. P. KENNEY, Prop. 

14th & K Sts., N. W. 
The Hamilton ML pee paar D.C. 
A modern, home-like hotel on the Amer- 
ican plan; good table; liberal management ; 
splendid location ; convenient to all laces 0: 
interest ; local and long-distance *phones in 
rooms. ‘Transients accommodated, $2.50 per 
day and up. Special rates for a prolonged 


stay. For particulars and booklet address 
IRVI VING O. BALL, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


GOING TO FLORIDA ? 
Hotel Florence Villa eso efay 


150 rooms, 60 en suite with private bath ; 500 
acres oranges and grapefruit ; beautiful, 
healthy ; strictly first class. Send for booklet: 


LOUISIANA 
Quaint, mates ic NEW ORLEANS 


New Be” Charles Hotei. Fireproof. 
Write for pamphlet. A. R. BLakety & Co, 


NEW JERSEY 
The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 





























GALEN HALL 


Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC. CITY, N. J. 


THE FINEST PLACE TQ SPEND 
HE FALL AND WINTER 
Shines new Building with every 
convenience for comfort and 
health. .Over seventy medicinal 
and other Baths given. Sea water 
largely used. F. L. YOUNG, Gen’! Mer. 


BERKSHIRE -IN-THE- PINES 


ow Open for the Season. 
urther information address 


The MISSES BURKE. Lakewood N. J. 








Avon Springs 
Sanitarium 
At AVON ON THE GENESEE 


A Delightful Place 
for Recuperation 


The famous Avon Sulphur Water 
used for over a century, effects wonderful 
cures in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, ai 
Eczema. 

Invigorating Autumn. air. 
Beautiful fall scenery. 
Genesee Valley Hunts 

Write for il ustrated booklet and special 
rates for fall and winter months. 

von Sulphur ater in jugs and 
bottles sent to any address. Prices on request. 


Dr. W. K. QUACKENBUSH, Physician in Charge 
AVON, N. Y. 


Clifton Springs 
0 SANICALIUM 106 


The Model Health Resort with all the com- 
forts ot a home. A resident staff of ten phy- 
sicians, a corps of trained nurses and atten 
ants, Te: in all methods of Medical, 
Surgical, Electrical, and Hydrotherapeutic 
treatments. A bountiful table. Service 
throughout is of the best. Rates conceded 
lowest of an jnetitutica Ning similar advan- 
tages. Send for booklet 


The Sanitarium, Gatton Springs, N. Y. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massa ge: 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine site: eit, m 
conveniences. rT. NC. F HER, 
resident physician. wae for Geoldas to 
Edward B. Gleason, Prop. 


Fine drives. 
In the course of the 











RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 








Pinehurst 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Founded by J. W. TUFTS 


The Leading Hotel and Re 
reation Resort of the South 


Four splendid hotels, with 


ie fo prices, 52 cottages, 
a preparatory school, 


Holly Inn opens November 20 


Carolina “ January 11th 
Berkshire “ early in Janay 
Harvard _ * “ 


Best Golf Links in the South 
35,000 acres Shooting P reser 
Riding, Tennis, etc. 


The only resort in the South 
where consumptives are e 
cluded. 


Through Pullman Service via Seaboarl 
Air Line or Southern Railway. Only 
one night out from New York, 

and Cincinnati. Send for literature, illus. 
trating the out-of-door features ot PINE 
HURST and giving full cunt of its 
attractions, at nearest railroad offices or 


Address Office Manager, 


Pinehurst, North Carolin 
or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, 
Boston, Mass 











Pinebluff, N. 


Its mild and dry climate, its sandy soil,a 
ease of access combine to make it a very d 
oaine winter home. For definite informat 
and for booklet write to the 

CHAIRMAN OF ADVERTISING Commr 





PENNSYLVANIA 
THE WALTER 


This nearest, largest, best ott the We 
ville Resorts has its own t-offi Ce et 
Walters Park, Pa. 








ERR RESVILES. PA. — Til 
SUNSET-—A mountain health re 
Fine climate. alae and —y 
Booklet. _ Rates $10 and up 


Moyer, M.D,, Mountain § Cosst ) Fo! 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


“@unny Side,’’ Camden, S.C. Opens Nor, 

Special rates to early guests. Comiortad 
homelike; all modern conveniesta a 
and service exceilent. Mrs. G ol 








Dorchester Inn ——~ 
hotel; mild climate; golt, hunting, m 


etc. Baths, ‘on Heat 9 en fires, excti4 
table. MACDONALD 





VIRGINIA 


Bright View = 


Old Point Comfort “Yeo 
Delightful Winter home. Modem 
iences, hot water heat, sun gallery ov 








_ W. C CANFIELD, M,D. ' - 





ing Hampton Roads, Illustrat 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The Outlook’s Book Number 


The issue of The Outlook dated November 24 will 
be its eighteenth Book Number. In addition to a 
survey of the books of the season and the usual edito- 
rial comment on the history of the week, it will contain: 


THE CREATIVE SPIRIT IN LITERATURE. By Edward 
Everett Hale, Henry M. Alden, Henry Holt, H. W. Boynton, and T. W. 
Higginson. 


MARGARET DELAND: A STUDY IN INFLUENCES. By 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 


A POET’S BIRTHDAY: THOMAS B. ALDRICH. Poems by 


Austin Dobson and Henry van Dyke, and an Appreciation by Hamilton 
W. Mabie. 


HUGH BLACK. By Professor Francis Brown. 
CONTEMPORARY THEMES IN FICTION. By Mary Moss. 
PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW CABINET. With 


nine full-page portraits. 


SIR SEYMOUR HADEN, PAINTER-ETCHER. By Frederick 
Keppel. 


A NEW HOPE FOR THE BLIND. By the Queen of Rumania. 
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The personal rebuke 
administered to Mr. 
Hearst by the voters of 
the State of New York, with the cor- 
responding vote of confidence in Mr, 
Hughes, has been made very evident. 
Mr. Hearst is the only candidate on the 
Democratic-Independence League State 
ticket who is certainly defeated, and he 
is defeated so decisively (by sixty thou- 
sand votes) that not even he has the 
audacity to ascribe the result to fraud. 
Whether his associates on the State 
ticket have been elected will be conclu- 
sively determined only by the official 
canvass of the votes. If they are proved 
to have won, several men will have risen 


The Elections : 
New York 


from purely local positions to offices of 


considerable power in the State. The 
Attorney-General will have risen from 
the position of Assistant District Attor- 
ney of Erie County, the State Treasurer 
from the position of Supervisor of a 
small town on Long Island, the Comp- 
troller from the ranks of local politicians 
in Albany, and the State Engineer, in 
charge of the enlarging of the Erie 
Canal, from the ranks of local politicians 
in Queens County. As a result, such 
bosses as “ Packy ” McCabe, of Albany, 
“Fingey ” Conners, of Buffalo, and the 
notorious Cassidy, of Queens County, 
may regain some of their former pres- 
tige. If Mr. Jackson, the Democratic 
candidate for Attorney-General, who is 
a strong supporter of Mr. Hearst, as- 
sumes office, he may try, at Mr. Hearst’s 
behest, by guo warranto proceedings, to 
oust Mayor McClellan from office and 
put Mr. Hearst into his place. Other- 
wise Mr. Hearst’s personality as a po- 
litical factor seems to have been tem- 
porarily eliminated. The anti-Hearst 
Democrats, under the leadership of ex- 
Mayor Thomas M. Osborne, of Auburn, 
apparently did effective work in causing 


& 


Mr. Hearst to run behind his ticket in 
the upper part of the f£tate, and “ Pat” 
McCarren, the anti-Tammany boss of 
Brooklyn, damaged Mr. Hearst’s cause 
in that borough; but, more than anything 
else, popular confidence in Mr. Hughes, 
coupled with the recently acquired habit 
of independent voting, secured the elec- 
tion of the Republican candidate. The 
most disheartening feature of the elec- 
tion in New York State is the over- 
whelming defeat of the “unbossed 
judges” in the district controlled by 
Tammany Hall. The only anti-Tam- 
many judiciary candidate to be elected 
was the one Republican nominee not 
on the ticket of the Judiciary Nomi- 
nators. What bodes most ill in this 
matter is that the’ elected candidates 
will not carry with them to the bench 
the confidence of the whole commu- 
nity. Since all but two owe their elec- 
tion to the deal. between Mr. Murphy 
and Mr. Hearst, their course will be sus- 
piciously watched when libel suits against 
Mr. Hearst and the contracts of Mr. 
Murphy’s brother’s firm are brought 
before the courts. It is to be hoped 
that the success of the Murphy-Hearst 
judiciary deal will not discourage those 
who are planning to call the Hearst 
newspapers to account for injuries at- 
tributed to them, or prevent a full ventila- 
tion of the Murphy contracts. That this 
is no small matter can be told from the 
fact, given with details by the New York 


Evening Post, that the contemplated 


suits against the Hearst newspapers 
involve about seven million dollars. 
One encouraging incident in the election 
in the State was the defeat of Represent- 
ative Wadsworth. His constituents did 
not forget that he had vigorously and 
ably opposed the most effective meas- 
ures for the reform of the beef-packing 
industry, and they elected his Demo- 
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cratic opponent, who made his campaign 
on that issue. It is. interesting to note 


that Mr. Wadsworth’s son, who has 
made an excellent record as Speaker of 
the State Assembly, was at the same 
time re-elected as Assemblyman. 
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Unless the official canvass 
changes the result on the 
face of the returns, the 
gubernatorial election in New Hamp- 
shire will be thrown into the Legislature. 
Mr. Floyd, the Repub'ican candidate, 
received a small plurality, but according 
to the law of the State a majority over 
all other candidates is necessary to elect 
a man Governor, and this Mr. Floyd 
failed by ten votes to receive. In the 
Republican Convention Mr. Floyd was 
the compromise candidate of the pro- 
railway element against Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who made his fight against 
railway control of the State Government. 
Mr. Floyd’s failure in such a strong Re- 
publican State confirms the conclusion 
drawn from the support received by Mr. 
Churchill, that the sentiment in favor 
of governmental control of the rail- 
ways is widespread and determined. In 
Massachusetts the defeat of John B. 
Moran, the candidate of the Democratic 
and, Prohibition parties and the Inde- 
pendence League, by the present Gov- 
ernor, Curtis Guild, is a repudiation of 
the Hearst methods and spirit. Mr. 
Moran has been a spectacular, but singu- 
larly ineffective, District Attorney. He 
made a campaign of much boasting and 
large promises. Undismayed by an ad- 
verse plurality of over 30,000, he has 
announced himself as a candidate for 
another year. In the midst of an era 
when voters are proclaiming their inde- 
pendence of boss rule, Rhode Island 
has been a boss stronghold. Governor 
Utter, although he defied the boss of his 
party, failed to convince enough voters 
that he was free from boss control, and 
was defeated by his Democratic oppo- 
nent, Mayor Higgins, of Pawtucket, 
who is a recognized labor leader. The 
rest of the Republican State ticket was 
elected, but it is still doubtful whether 
the boss candidate for the United States 
Senate can be elected. 
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The results of the elec- 
tion in New Jersey were 
very significant, and the 
Republican leaders are evidently in great 
uncertainty and anxiety. There is every 
reason why they should be. They re- 
ceived a very decided notice from the 
voters. of the State that they must mend 
their ways or go out of power. In the 
present Congress New Jersey is repre- 
sented by nine Republicans and one 
Democrat; in the next Congress the 
State will be represented by six Repub- 
licans and four Democrats. In the State 
Legislature of 1905 there are seventeen 
Republican and four Democratic Sen- 
ators, and fifty-seven Republican and 
three Democratic Assemblymen; the 
Legislature of 1907 will consist of fifteen 
Republican and 'six Democratic Senators, 
and twenty-nine Republican and thirty- 
one Democratic Assemblymen, the net re- 
sult being that the Democrats have gained 
three Congressmen and have secured 
control of the State Assembly. Various 
causes have been brought forward to 
explain this result. First, the people of 
the State are tired of being governed by 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company 
and the Public Service Corporation, and 
are fast making up their minds to resume 
the management of affairs themselves. 
For a number of years past the govern- 
ment of New Jersey has been in commis- 
sion, so to speak. People have decided 
to discharge the commission and govern 
themse'ves. Second, Senator Dryden 
represents in the popular mind that con- 
fusion of business with politics and of 
politics with business which more than 
anything else has corrupted both busi- 
ness and politics, and which the people 
of the country have made up their 
minds to end in the interest of business 
and politics. Third, the new tax law 
passed by the Legislature last winter 
has given rise, in its operation, to many 
vexatious complications, and in a num- 
ber of instances to unjust discrimina- 
tions of assessments, with constant irri- 
tation. What is known as the Bishops’ 
Act, passed by the Legislature last win- 
ter, compelling saloons to remove their 
screens on Sunday in order that the 
existing law against Sunday selling may 
be enforced, has also cut down the Re- 
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publican majority ; but in this matter the 
party has suffered more from cowardice 
than from its legislative action. If it had 
stood bravely by that action, it would 
have lost fewer votes because of it and 
would have gained in moral support. 
There is one other result which it is to 
be hoped the election will secure, and 
that is the defeat of Senator Dryden in 
his endeavor to secure another term in 
the United States Senate. On joint 
ballot the New Jersey Legislature will 
stand forty-four Republicans and thirty- 
seven Democrats; necessary to a choice 
in the election of a United States Sena- 
tor, forty-one. Of the forty-four Repub- 
licans, it is reported that three have 
publicly declared their opposition to the 
election of Mr. Dryden. He represents 
a phase of political life which is rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past, and belongs 
to a group of public men who in the 
near future will be retired to business 
life, where they properly belong. Nothing 
would give politics in New Jersey a 
healthier tone or do more to make a po- 
litical career interesting to young men 
than the defeat of Senator Dryden and 
the election of a man like ex-Governor 
Griggs as his successor. 
Republican leaders in that State would 
do well to face the fact that unless they 
dissolve partnership with great corporate 
interests they are in grave danger of 
losing the support of a large body of 
their most intelligent voters ; they have 
already alienated a very large number 
of the most disinterested and intelligent 
young men of the State. 
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After one of the hardest- 
fought contests in its his- 
tory, Pennsylvania has 
elected the Republican ticket by a ma- 
jority of 52,000, and carried the city of 
Philadelphia by majorities ranging from 
twelve to twenty-five thousand. This 
result, in the face of a majority of 88,000 
for Berry, the Fusion candidate for 
State Treasurer, a year ago, and 50,000 
in the city for the Fusion ticket, would 
seem at first glance to be a reversal of 
opinion and a defeat for the reform 
forces in the State. The Republican 
Inargin, however, js sO narrow, as com- 
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pared with its majority of 500,000 for 
Roosevelt two years ago, that there is a 
general feeling that there will be no 
return by the Republican machine to 
the old practices which resulted in its 
defeat of a year ago, and subjected 
the Republican organization to such 
extended and well-deserved criticism. 
Edwin S. Stuart, who has been elected 
Governor of Pennsylvania, owes his 
election very largely to his own high 
personal character and to the belief of 
the people that he will keep the promises 
he made during his campaign, and to the 
further fact that President Roosevelt was 
understood to be desirous of his elec- 
tion. ‘The situation in Philadelphia dif- 
fers somewhat from that in the State, 
and was complicated by the action of 
Mayor Weaver, who, on the Friday pre- 
ceding election, declared he would sup- 
port Stuart and Rotan, the Republican 
candidates for Governor and District 
Attorney, respectively. Mayor Weaver 
in his statement explained his position 
by declaring that the City Party was 
dominated by a newspaper oligarchy. 
D. C. Gibboney, the City Party’s candi- 
date for District Attorney, lost the re- 
spect of many voters by his course in 
heaping abuse upon Mayor Weaver. 
When, for instance, in reference to the 
Mayor’s statement, Mr. Gibboney said, 
“TI can see nothing in it but his sore leg 
and the leer of his treacherous face,” he 
showed the same kind of vindictiveness 
and sensationalism that brought disaster 
to Moran in Massachusetts and Hearst 
in New York. ‘The election in Philadel- 
phia was generally conceded to be the 
quietest and cleanest for many years, the 
personal registration law and the Shern 
bill being largely responsible for this. 
As the City Party ticket was defeated 
by only about 12,000 majority, thought- 
ful reformers feel that the situation is by 
no means lost. The Republican candi- 
dates are men of excellent character, and 
the margin of their success is so narrow 
that the Republican leaders will be com- 
pelled to nominate strong men for all 
the offices next February, so that, what- 
ever the outcome of that election, which 
will select a mayor as well as a majority 
of the local legislature, in all likelihood 
it will result in the choice of a higher 
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grade of men than the city has had for 
many years. The City Party has already 
begun its mayoralty campaign. 
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The reaction 
from the phe- 
nomenal_ Re- 
publican pluralities of two years ago— 
a reaction which has reduced the Repub- 
lican majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 112 to about 60—is 
shown in a marked way in several of the 
Western contests. The Republicans, 
however, lost no States, with the exception 
of Missouri, which cast its vote for Re- 
publican candidates for the first time in 
its history in 1904, and now returns to 
the Democratic column. In Kansas the 
Democratic gain was large, and for a 
time it was thought that Governor Hoch 
had been defeated. It soon appeared, 
however, that his re-election had been 
secured by a majority of between 2,000 
and 2,500—the smallest Republican 
majority ever polled in the State. Gov- 
ernor Hoch himself explains this falling 
off by the assertion that the Standard 
Oil Company has spent much money and 
efforttodefeat him. In Ohio the Repub- 
lican victory was complete and substan- 
tial, the plurality falling somewhere be- 
tween 70,000and75,000. Thisisclaimed 
by the adherents of Senator Dick and 
Senator Foraker to demonstrate their 
hold on the party, but it may at least be 
equally attributed to the lack of cohesion 
in the Democratic ranks, and to the fact 
also that the rank and file of the Repub- 
lican party regarded the factional contest 
in the party as settled for the time by the 
primary vote. The result in Iowa isa 
little confusing ; the reduction of Gov- 
ernor Cummins’s majority from 70,000 
to 20,000 might be regarded as a rebuke 
for his leaning toward reasonable tariff 
reform, but the fact that in the same 
State a brilliant and able representative 
6f the “stand pat” doctrine, Mr. Lacey, 
was defeated as a candidate for Congress 
by the Democrats seems to indicate that 
the reduced majority for Governor Cum- 
mins was but part of the political reac- 
tion which has been evident in New 
York, New Jersey, Kansas, Missouri, 
and elsewhere. In California the Re- 
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publican party won a complete and hard- 
earned victory in the election of James N. 
Gillett as Governor, while elation is felt 
by the best elements of both parties in 
the fact that in San Francisco all the 
candidates for the Judges of the Supreme 
Court supported by the notorious boss, 
Ruef, were, with perhaps one exception, 
defeated. The State will send a solid 
Republican delegation to Congress. 
The Rev. H. A. Buchtel, the Republican 
candidate for Governor of Colorado, 
defeated both his Democratic oppo- 
nent, ex-Governor Alva Adams, and the 
independent candidate, Judge Lindsey, 
the famous Judge of the Juvenile Court 
in Denver. Very special interest was 
felt in. the contest in Idaho, and the ear- 
nest and eloquent addresses made by 
Secretary Taft undoubtedly contributed 
a great deal to the result. The labor 
question, as represented by the agitation 
of the Western Federation of Miners, 
centered chiefly about the coming prose- 
cution of President Moyer and Secretary 
Haywood, who are charged wtth the mur- 
der of the late Governor Steunenberg, as 
one act in the wretched and cruel labor 
war which for years has disturbed Colo- 
rado and Idaho. ‘Those who supported 
the Republican candidate for Governor, 
Mr. Gooding, maintain, and Secretary 
Taft agreed in the claim, that the elec- 
tion of Mr. Gooding wculd be a great 
victory for law and order and a rebuke 
to the lawless elements. The platform 
on which Mr. Gooding ran called for the 
punishment of the alleged murderers of 
Steunenberg. Here, too, the issue was 
somewhat confused by the attempt on 
the part of Senator Dubois (Democrat) 
to inject an anti-Mormon issue into the 
campaign, without, as it seems to us, any- 
thing like sufficient reason. Governor 
Gooding’s election against a fierce and 
combined opposition is certainly one of 
the most notable events of the elections 
in the West. Another interesting West- 
ern result was the rejection of joint 
Statehood by Arizona, which under the 
recent action of Congress had the privi- 
lege of deciding whether it would or 
would not elect to come into the Union 
as one State with New Mexico. The 
proposition was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority, and although the 
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ballot on the Statehood question fell 
short of that on the general ticket, there 
were special reasons for this which make 
it clear that there was no hesitation or 
doubt in the mind of the great majority 
of the people as to their desire in the 
Statehood matter. The Arizona Legisla- 
ture is strongly Democratic. In Minne- 
sota the personal popularity of Gov- 
ernor Johnson, who, though a Democrat, 
had the extraordinary good fortune to be 
elected two years ago in the face of a 
very large Republican Presidential ma- 
jority, brought about his _ re-election 
by about sixty thousand plurality, 
while the remainder of the State officers 
and a substantial majority in the Legis- 
lature are Republican. Oklahoma cast 
its first vote as a State this year and 
gave a substanjjal Democratic majority 
both for State officers and members of 
Congress. In Wisconsin the Republican 
victory was expected—the real contest 
had been in the direct primaries. The 
Hearst organization in Illinois claims to 
have been influential in defeating Demo- 
cratic candidates in that State. 
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Mr. Elihu Root’s 
speech at Utica, to 
which we briefly 
referred last week, 
deserves to take rank among the master- 
pieces of forensic eloquence. Distinctly 
modern in its form and spirit, differing 
therefore from the models of the eight- 
teenth century and the first half of the 
nineteenth, we commend it to students 
and teachers in academies and colleges 
as well worthy their study in oratorical 
composition. We refer to it here; hdw- 
ever, not because it is a great oration, 
but because it contains the clearest, sim- 
plest, and most concise statement we 
have seen of the corporate evils with 
which the Federal Government has 
undertaken to deal and of the measures 
which the Federal Government has taken 
to correct them. Mr. Root does not con- 
demn corporate wealth; what he con- 
demns is the course which many great 
corporations have taken: 1. To restrict 
production, lower the price of raw mate- 
rial, and raise the price of the finished 


product. 2. Tocrush out competitors by 
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unfair competition, especially by obtain- 
ing unfair rates from the railways. 3. 
To combine with the railways in securing 
special favors, by which the big corpora- 
tions have driven their weaker competi- 
tors to the wall. 4. To create fictitious 
values by watering stock, and the conse- 
quent injustice to the community which 
has grown out of the supposed necessity 
of paying interest upon the watered 
stock. 5. To keep secret their admin- 
istration, making* redress through the 
courts almost impossible. 6. Added to 
these evils is the unwillingness or inabil- 
ity of the States to deal with such cor- 
porations. Mr. Root does not mention 


what we regard as one of the greatest 
evils—the tendency of such great com- 
binations of wealth to corrupt the politi- 
cal administration of the State by direct 
or indirect bribery. 


@ 


Although we have 
followed from month 
to month the action 
of the Federal Government in dealing 
with corporate evils, we confess that we 
are somewhat surprised when all the 
various actions of the Federal Govern- 
ment are grouped together as parts of a 
consistent policy, as Mr. Root groups 
them together inthis speech. The legis- . 
lative acts include the act creating the 
Bureau of Corporations, the act expedit- 
ing the trial of trust companies, the anti- 
rebate act, the act for the regulation. of 
railway rates, The judicial action in- 
cludes prosecution under the direction 
of two successive ~Attorney-Generals in 
hundreds of cases against corporate 
wrong-doers. Prominent among theseare 
the prosecution of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company, which was forced to dis- 
solve by the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; the prosecu- 
tion of the Beef Trust, which has been 
required by an injunction to abandon its 
illegal methods; the prosecution of the 
paper manufacturers, whose trust has 
been dissolved by the judgment of the 
Supreme Court, so that the combination 
has been abandoned, with the result of 
lowering the price of white paper thirty 
per cent.; the prosecution of the Retail 
Grocers’ Association, of the Elevator 
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combination in the West, of the Salt 
combination west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—all of which have been dissolved ; 
the prosecution of the Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association in the South, of the 
Lumber combination in the West, of 
the combination of railways entering the 
city of St. Louis to suppress the com- 
petition between bridges and ferries 
reaching that city, and of the Drug Trust 
which suppresses competition all over 
the country—prosecutfons which are now 
being vigorously pressed in suits brought 
by the Federal Government for their dis- 
solution. Indictments have been found 
for violation of the law or disregard of 
the decrees of the court against the Beef 
Trust, the Tobacco Trust, a Lumber 
combination in Oklahoma, the Fertilizing 
Trust, the Ice combination in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Coal Trust and 
the Standard Oil Trust are undergoing 
special investigation. In addition to 
active prosecutions for the enforcement 
of the Elkins Anti-Rebate Law “ fifty- 
three indictments have been found 
against hundreds of defendants and gov- 
erning many hundreds of transactions.” 
To these anti-trust prosecutions must be 
added the Pure Food Act, the Meat In- 
spection Act, the Employers’ Liability 
Act of the last session of Congress, and 
the prosecutions for the enforcement of 
the Contractors’ Eight-Hour Labor Law 
and the Safety Appliance Law. The 
latter, “discredited in the lower courts 
. . . has been established upon a sure 
foundation by the decision of that great 
court ” [United States Supreme Court]. 
It did not come within the province of 
Mr. Root’s speech to state what further 
remedies he thought ought to be applied 
in meeting the perils and counteracting 
the evils threatened by monopoly in this 
country. We can think of no man in 
public life better equipped to outline a 
policy for the future, and The Outlook 
hopes that on some appropriate occasion 
he will render this still further service to 
the American people. 


It is too early 
as yet to pro- 
nounce on the 
animus of the action of the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Education in segregating 
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Japanese children and placing them in 
separate buildings. If this measure was 
taken for general convenience and to 
secure greater educational efficiency, it 
could not properly be made the subject 
of criticism or the occasion of interna- 
tional irritation. If, on the other hand, 
it is an expression of anti-racial feeling 
and the initial step in an agitation against 
the Japanese, it is not only to be depre- 
cated as entirely out of harmony with 
the American spirit, but as a very seri- 
ous menace to American prosperity. -It 
is a misfortune that the treaty between 
the United States and Japan does not 
contain the favored nation clause. If it 
did, the Supreme Court of California 
would probably be compelled to hold 
that the law passed by the California 
Legislature providing separate schoolsfor / 
Japanese children was Thconstitutional, 
Under the present treaty it is very doubt- 
ful whether the United States Govern- 
ment has authority to overrule the action 
of the San Francisco Board ; that power 
can be secured only by the action of 
Congress or by the negotiation of a new 
treatyincluding the favored nation clause. 
If it be true that a bill may be introduced 
by Representatives of California in the 
next Congress demanding the exclu- 
sion of the Japanese from this country 
under the same terms that at pres- 
ent bar out the Chinese, the Nation 
will be face to face with one of the 
most vital questions ever presented to 
it. If California is short-sighted enough 
to discriminate against the Japanese 
and to sacrifice the capital of confi- 
dence which this country has laid up in 
its fair-minded and disinterested inter- 
course with Japan, and to turn friendly 
feeling into hatred, it will show the blind- 
ness that falls upon those who are 
bent on self-destruction, and we do not 
believe it will secure the indorsement of 
the Nation in so great an act of folly. 
We think it more probable that an agi- 
tation to shut the doors of our country 
in the face of the Japanese will serve to 
open them on more just and equal terms 
to the Chinese. The Outlook, therefore, 
will not be sorry to see the issue raised. 
The whole commercial future of San 
Francisco, and to a large extent the 
prosperity of the entire Pacific slope, 
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depends on the Far East. At the very 
moment when the West and the East are 
coming into the closest relations, it 
would be both a folly and a crime to 
alienate the great and powerful nations 
which are to be, not only consumers, 
put competitors. ‘The sympathy of the 
whole world has gone out to San Fran- 
cisco in her hour of calamity, but the 
disaster that has overtaken that city will 
‘be a small affair compared with the dis- 
aster that will overtake it if it cuts its 
prosperity at the roots, as it will do if it 
takes a narrow-minded, bigoted, and 
unchristian attitude towards the peoples 
ox the Far East. 


@ 


; oa 
President Roosevelt’s last w 


Visit to Panama 


Thursday of 
eek President 

Roosevelt, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Roosevelt, left Washing- 
ton for a trip to Panama. The Presi- 
dent’s purpose is to make a tour of in- 
spection of the route of the Canal, and to 
see for himself the progress of the work 
and the conditions under which itis being 
done. The voyage to Panama is being 
made on the battle-ship Louisiana, which 
is accompanied by the cruisers Washing- 
ton and Tennessee. All three of the ves- 
sels areamong the newest in the navy, and 
the little fleef forms a fitting escort for 
the President of the United States and 
Commander-in-chief of its navy.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt plans to spend four days 
on the Isthmus, and on his return a day 
_in Porto Rico. During his stay in the 
Canal Zone he will be entertained at 
dinner by President Amador, of Panama. 
This is the first time in- the history of 
the Nation that a President has formally 
visited a foreign country. Mr. Roosevelt 
has at least once before been outside the 
jurisdiction of the United States, when 
he has been on a war-ship on the high 
seas, beyond the three-mile limit. But 
an American war vessel is constructively 
American territory, and the cases are not 
strictly parallel. In thus disregarding a 
long-established precedent, President 
Roosevelt has again shown his belief 
that the practical accomplishment of 
results is more important than blind 
adherence to. customs and traditions. 
His administration has set a new stand- 
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ard of activity, not only for the holder 
of the Presidential office, but also for 
the members of his Cabinet. For the 
first time Cabinet officers have taken 
active part in the life of the country by 
leaving Washington and going wherever 
an emergency has arisen and the Presi- 
dent has felt the need of obtaining 
exact knowledge of the course of events 
through one of his personal advisers. 
Secretary Root has made a journey of 
months to South- America; Secretary 
Taft has visited the Philippines, Panama, 
and, in company with the First Assistant 
Secretary of State, Cuba; Secretary Met- 
calf has twice gone to San Francisco, 
once just after the earthquake, and again 
when discrimination against the Japanese 
threatened trouble with the Japanese 
Government. President Roosevelt has 
conceived his foremost duty to be to get 
things done, and he has not hesitated to 
use the best instruments at his com- 
mand, even at the expense of disregard- 
ing old precedents and setting new ones. 


@ 


Three companies 
of negro soldiers 
have been dis- 
charged from the United States army 
en masse Without honor. When these 
companies were stationed at Fort Brown, 
Texas, last August, certain members of 
them shot citizens of the neighboring 
town of Brownsville. General Garling- 
ton, Inspector-General of the army, made 
an investigation. He was unable to 
discover the offenders, because, as he 
reported, the men “appeared to stand 
together to resist the detection of the 
guilty.” He thought it just, therefore, 
that they should “stand together when 
the penalty falls.” In his report to the 
President he recommended that orders 
be issued discharging, without honor, 
every man in the three companies serving 
at the date of the disorder, and forever 
debarring them from re-enlisting in the 
army or navy and from employment in 
any civil capacity under the Govern- 
ment. .The President has adopted 
the recommendation. By this drastic 
action notice is served, first, upon non- 
commissioned officers that they are re- 
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temper and conduct of the men under 
them ; second, upon the private soldiers 
of the army that the United States will 
not tolerate them when they cease to be 
protectors of the people and become in- 
stead disturbers of the public peace and 
a menace to the lives of citizens; and, 
third, upon the colored population that 
the worst service they can do their race 
is to shield the members of the race who 
have become enemies of the community 
or the Nation. Unquestionably by this 
action some brave and innocent men will 
greatly suffer; but they are the victims 
of a false race loyalty. Simultaneously 
with the order discharging these com- 
panies a communication was sent by 
the President to the War Department 
directing that an army officer be called 
to account for a reported statement he 
had made in contempt of negro troops, 
and, if the statement was correctly quoted, 
that proceedings be taken against him. 
By this double action the President 
virtually declares that color shall not be 
either a justification for wrong-doing or 
a cause for unfriendly discrimination. 
The action of the President has been 
criticised in certain quarters as auto- 
cratic and indiscriminating. er contra, 
it is said to be sustained by precedents 
in the British army. Regardless of 
precedent, it appears to The Outlook to 
be both wise and just, notwithstanding 
the fact that some who are innocent 
suffer with the guilty. 
® 


On Wednesday of 
last week Mr. 
Stuyvesant Fish, 
for nineteen years 
President of the Illinois Central Rail- 
way, was deposed from that position by 
the Board of Directors, and Mr. J. T. 
Harahan, previously Vice-President, was 
elected in his place. Simple as this 
statement appears, the event was not 
only dramatic but of National impor- 
tance. It puts the control of another 
of the great railway systems of the coun- 
try into the hands of Mr. E. H. Harri- 
man, and was successfully engineered by 
him by methods which are still a mys- 
tery to all but the directors themselves. 
The Illinois Central directly connects 
the Great Lakes with the Gulf of Mex- 
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ico, traverses a rich and productive 
country, and under the conservative. and 
public-spirited direction of Mr. Fish 
has been one of the model railways of 
the United States. Managed for the 
benefit of its patrons, its shareholders, 
and its employees, it has preserved the 
traffic, the confidence, and the loyalty 
of all in a way that distinguishes it 
from many of its rivals. During Mr. 
Fish’s incumbency its business has 
grown to very large proportions and its 
stock, paying steady dividends, has been 
a favorite form of investment for its 
employees under a plan devised by Mr. 
Fish a few years ago. Its securities 
have never been manipulated by its 
managers for speculative purposes, and 
one month ago, at the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting, Mr. Fish was intrusted 
with the voting power of over 600,000 
shares out of a total of 950,000 out- 
standing shares of the company. By 
some means, however, at present unex- 
plained, Mr. Harriman has persuaded 
or compelled the Board of Directors, 
after some internal dissensions in the 
Board, to oust Mr. Fish. This proceed- 
ing is denounced by Mr. Fish as illegal 
and may be contested in the courts. 
The apparent motive of Mr. Harriman’s 
action is not merely to add to his already 
enormous railway holdings, but to obtain 
for the Southern Pacific and Union Pa- 
cific railway systems, which at certain 
points connect with the Illinois Central, 
some of its valuable traffic—a traffic 
which will inevitably greatly increase 
with the completion of the Panama 
Canal. Mr. Harahan, the new Presi- 
dent, began his railway career as a 
switchman, and served successively as 
locomotive engineer, train-despatcher, 
superintendent, and general manager on 
various railways. ‘There is a very gen- 
eral feeling of regret among all classes 
served by the Illinois Central at Mr. 
Fish’s retirement, and of resentment at 
the methods pursued by Mr. Harriman. 
® 


The Illinoisg Central 
Contest : 
Mr. Harriman’s Methods 


Mr. E. H. Har- 
riman, if one 
of the most 
unpopular, is 
quite as certainly one of the ablest rail- 
way generals living in the United States 
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to-day. Originally a stock-broker, he 
belongs to the Wall Street school of 
railway operators who build their lines 
and systems by financial tactics and 
strategy, by engineering mergers, by 
marshaling blocks of stock in ambush, 
by discharging sweeping broadsides of 
dividends, and by making sudden for- 
ays into opponents’ territory. Un- 
like Mr. Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania, 
or Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern, or 
Mr. Thomas, of the Lehigh Valley, or 
Mr. Harahan, whom he has put in charge 
of the Illinois Central, which he has just 
captured by an extraordinary maneuver 
of railway campaigning, Mr. Harriman 
has had no training as an engineer 
or practical operator of railways. He 
plans his campaigns, gets control of the 
stock, and then employs the best men he 
can find to carry his plans into practical 
operation. In this it must be frankly 
admitted he has shown the marks of real 
genius. But with all the wealth and power 
he has amassed, he apparently is unaware 
that he is doing more to educate public 
opinion in favor of government control 
and possibly government ownership of 
railways than any other single private citi- 
zen in the country. He nowcontrols by 
his own official power, or through financial 
groups over which he exerts a domi- 
nating influence, more’ miles of railway 
and a greater army of employees than 
any other individual of modern times. 
The modern concentration of railway 
power is exhibited in his personality in 
a vivid and often dramatic way. Mr. 
Harriman’s methods are rapidly making 
even conservative business men realize 
that one, two, five, or even ten men 
practically direct the railway systems 
of the country as if these great high- 
ways of commerce and agriculture were 
their own private property. He is thus 
intensifying and solidifying the resolve 
of the American people to bring the 
public highways of the Nation under pub- 
lic control, even if revolutionary meas- 
ures are necessary to secure that result. 


® 

Greeted by a crowd 
which had gathered 
from all parts of the 
city, the steamship Wittekind anchored 
in the harbor of Charleston, South Caro- 
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lina, on Sunday of last week. The 
vessel had on board four hundred and 
seventy-six immigrants. ‘They were wel- 
comed like invited guests. ‘The Mayor 
of the city boarded the vessel to facili- 
tate the landing of the passengers. 
Men from other Southern States were 
present to witness the incoming of these 
foreigners. Commissioner Sargent, head 
of the Immigration Bureau, was there 
personally to supervise the inspection. 
Mr. Neill, United States Commissioner 
of Labor, was also an interested spec- 
tator. The transportation of these new- 
comers was arranged by the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration of South Carolina, 
Mr. E. J. Watson. The landing of these 
pilgrims may mean much, not only to 
the South, but also to the whole Nation. 
Several Southern States have undertaken 
to divert a part of the stream of immi- 
grants to their own territory. They 
have organized societies, and even 
governmental departments, in order to 
attract the population which is needed 
for the development of their resources. 
The voyage of the Wittekind marks 
picturesquely the first fruits of their 
efforts. If the people who landed in 
Charleston are satisfied with their ven- 
ture, they will influence others to follow 
their example; it may be that thus 
Charleston and other Southern ports 
may become gates through which a host 
of immigrants may enter to make their 
homes in the South. This would have 
the effect, first, of reinforcing the indus- 
trial strength of the South; second, of 
confronting the negro population with 
competitors who will challenge them to 
such exertions as they have never yet 
been called upon to make; and, third, 
of helping to solve that most serious 
aspect of the immigration problem—the 
question of distribution. The Wittekind 
may become a historic name in Ameri- 
can history. 
® 


The Young Men’s 
Christian Association's 
Annual Dinner 


The annual din- 
ner given under 
the auspices of 
the International 
Committee is one of the features of the 
organic life of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of the United States. 
To this dinner men of influence in the 
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various departments of American life are 
invited, and at the close of the dinner 
brief reports are furnished them by heads 
of the different departments. ‘The meet- 
ing furnishes an admirable moral that 
missionary and ecclesiastical assemblages 
might do well to study, and the compact 
and able addresses of the secretaries are 
models which the secretaries of our mis- 
sionary societies would also do well to 
study. It is, unfortunately, difficult to 


report moral progress except in terms of 
statistics, which in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association take-the form of build- 
ings erected, money expended, secretaries 
employed, and numbers added. These 
statistics for the year 1906 are thus tab- 
ulated by the Committee in its report: 


Associations in North America 

A gain of 42; gain in 1905, 11. 
Total membership 0A] 405,789 

A gain of 23,817 ; gain in 1905, 8,480. 
Employed officers (a gain of 326 2,339 
Association buildings (a gain of 35) 552 
Real property (a gain of $3,000,583)........ $34,630,155 
Buildings set aside by railroad corporations 

for railroad associations, 46, valued at. 

Local association current expenses......... 
State and Provincial work budget 
International budget, home fie 
International budget, foreign field 


1,868 


The non-statistical results it is impos- 
sible to report or even suggest in a 
paragraph. They include a unity of all 
evangelical denominations in a common 
Christian work, in which also, in spite of 
the evangelical basis of the Association, 
some Unitarians, some Roman Catholics, 
and even some Jews are participating; 
an unofficial and therefore pre-eminently 
human work at naval and military insti- 
tutions to provide enlisted men, not only 
with rooms, literature, recreation, and 
refreshment freed from the tempta- 
tions which the saloon affords, but also 
personal fellowship and friendship in 
the person of a secretary who, because 
he is not an official representative of the 
Government, can more easily come into 
close relations with the men ; the uniting 
of employer and employed in the rail- 
way associations which are self-support- 
ing and self-governing, and which would, 
in our judgment, make a still better link 
between the different classes of railway 
employees if the club-rooms were more 
frequently visited by the railway officials 
in a friendly and unpatronizing fashion ; 
a similar achievement for the employers 
and the employed in the mines and the 
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factories—a work just begun, and meet- 
ing with difficulties from the traditional 
hostility between employer and em- 
ployed, which are, however, gradually 
giving way to a kindlier feeling which 
co-operation itself tends to produce; 
the provision of industrial education for 
men who have drifted into their life- 
work without choosing it and without 
special preparation for it, but who, pro- 
vided with an opportunity and inspired 
with an ambition, will be certain to 
make not only better workmen but better 
men; getting together boys in clubs and 
classes, and promoting among them 
what one of the secretaries well called 
“group morality,” and so preparing 
them for the recognition of social duties 
and obligations in the organized life 
which lies before them ; foreign mission- 
ary work conducted along broad lines— 
inspirational, social, undenominational, 
and for these reasons more profoundly 
Christian. Such are some of the aspects 
of the work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association as it was put before the 
diners on the evening of November 8— 
a work which commends the Association 
to all Christian and philanthropic men 
as one of the great instrumentalities of 
our time for the promotion of practi- 
cal intelligence, social morality, human 
brotherhood, and Christian living. 


® 


On December 11,1906, 
unlessthe Roman Cath- 
olics submit to the pro- 
visions of the law of December 10, 1905, 
the French Government will have author- 
ity to close all Roman Catholic cathe- 
drals and churches throughout France. 
The danger is partially averted by the 
Government’s decision last week to keep 
the churches open during the ensuing 
year. Buildings in which the law is 
not complied with, however, will be 
sequestrated and administered as State’s 
property, and the priests, instead of 
being in control, will simply administer 
their offices on sufferance by the State. 
So many conflicting statements have been 
made concerning the new law that it is 
worth while to recall its chief provisions. 
The declaratory clause assures liberty of 
conscience and guarantees the free prac- 
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tice of religions, subject only to certain 
restrictions mentioned in the law. Hence- 
forth the French Republic neither recog- 
nizes nor subsidizes any religion. ~All 
expenses connected with the practice of 
religion are to be omitted from the State, 
departmental, and communal budgets, 
but expenses connected with provision 
for chaplains and intended to insure the 
free practice of religions in public insti- 
tutions, such as schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, asylumg, and prisons, may still be 
included. Government inspectors are to 
prepare a descriptive inventory and valu- 
ation of the real and personal property of 
all religious establishments, and also of 
State, departmental, and communal prop- 
erty of which those establishments have 
had the use, this twofold inventory to be 
drawn up in the presence of the legal 
representatives of the churches. Church 
property is to be assigned to “ asso- 
ciations cultuelles,” or, as we should 
say, trustees of churches, formed to pro- 
vide for the cost, maintenance, and public 
worship of a religion, to have a minimum 
membership of seven persons in com- 
munes of less than a thousand inhabit- 
ants, fifteen persons in communes from a 
thousand to twenty thousand, and twenty- 
five persons in communes of over twenty 
thousand persons. This part of the law 
has encountered the fiercest opposition. 
As all the members of a particular asso- 
ciation must be domiciled and resident in 
the particular district affected, many dis- 
tricts of less than a thousand inhabitants, 
being already without a church ‘or priest, 
would have no clerical representation in 
the membership. Though the law does 
not by name exclude the priest or bishop, 
yet its conditions of domicile permit prac- 
tically but one clerical representative in 
the great majority of associations. ‘The 
other members need not even be Roman 
Catholics ; they must be male adult citi- 
zens. Moreover, the courts may dissolve 
any associations not living up to the strict 
letter of the law. Though many Roman 
Catholics declare that religion is now 
being merely tolerated and hedged in by 
all kinds of restraining regulations, the 
French Council of State has decreed that 
the Government will not recognize as an 
“association cultuelle” any association 
not in harmony with the regular bishops, 
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Within a year from the date 
of the law’s promulgation 
the associations thus formed 
are to take charge of the real and per- 
sonal property of the churches, presby- 
teries, consistories, and other public 
religious establishments. It is to be 
noted, however, that even if the Roman 
Catholics became a very small minority 
in a particular ecclesiastical district, 
they would still retain the use of their 
church property, under the court decree 
of the French Council of State. For 
instance, if a commune with less than 
twenty thousand inhabitants seceded 
from the Church, leaving only a score 
of the faithful, this minority, if recog- 
nized by the bishop, would retain the 
church property. That portion of the 
property, however, confiscated by the 
State in the French Revolution reverts 
definitely to the State, which grants the 
use of the churches. The protesters 


Special 
Provisions 


declare that the clause amounts to spoli- 
ation, that the property was confiscated 
in return for the payment of salaries 
by the State, and, now that the State’s 
payment is gradually to be stopped, there 


is no offsetting advantage. Personal 
or real property devoted to a charitable 
foundation, or to any other purpose ex- 
traneous to the practice of religion, must 
be assigned by the legal representatives 
of the churches owning such property 
to public institutions having a similar 
purpose. Those ministers who shall 
have completed their sixtieth year, and 
shall have held ecclesiastical offices 
salaried by the State for at least thirty 
years, shall receive an annual pension 
for life equal to three-fourths of their 
salary; those who are over forty-five 
years old, and have held offices for 
twenty years, shall receive a pension 
equal to half their salary; these pen- 
sions not to exceed three hundred 
dollars a year. Ministers of religion at 
present salaried by the State, who shall 
not be within the conditions above men- 
tioned, shall, for a period of four years, 
receive a grant equal to the whole of 
their salary for the first year, two-thirds 
for the second, a half for the third, and 
a third for the fourth. In communes of 
less than a thousand inhabitants the dura- 
tion of each of the-four periods shall be 
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doubled. The average salary of a coun- 
try curé is about two hundred dollars a 
year—a slender pittance, indeed, for a 
devoted minister. 


® 


Despite all objections to 
the new law. the abroga- 
tion of the Concordats or 
agreements long existing between the 
Vatican and the French Government 
insures the Church an enjoyment, for the 
first time in five centuries, of the right 
of directly nominating the French bishops 
without any interference of the secular 
government, and also insures to such 
bishops the enjoyment of the right of 
choosing priests, no matter whether they 
are or are not “pleasing to the govern- 
ment.” Despite the Pope’s condem- 
nation of the Separation Law, that law 
has already permitted him to consecrate 
fourteen French bishops without refer- 
ence to the Government. By taking so 
large an advantage of the law, the Vati- 
can might possibly seem in some sense 
to have morally bound itself to accept 
its inconveniences as well as its advan- 
tages. Moreover, liberty of meeting as 
well as liberty of nomination has been 
gained. The recent assemblage of prel- 
ates at the Archbishop’s palace in Paris 
is said to have been the first assemblage 
in a hundred and twenty years of the 
heads of the French Church to confer in 
concert about the gravest interests of 
that Church. That the Roman Catholic 
Church will gain greatly as a religious 
force by its separation from the State 
will not be doubted by those who hold, 
with The Outlook, that the function of 
the church is religious and not political ; 
but the separation ought to be made 
with the utmost tact and consideration, 
and at this distance the methods of the 
French Government appear to have been 
unnecessarily drastic and irritating. 


® 


It ought to be a truism that 
wages should advance in times 
of prosperity, and especially 
that large employing corporations, from 
motives both of justice and self-interest, 
should in wage distribution take cogni- 
zance of some other rule of action than to 
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get the cheapest labor in the market. In 
many instances this is the actual practice 
—the Standard Oil Company, for in- 
stance, whatever its sins of rate-cutting 
and forced absorption of competitors, has 
always, we understand, treated its wage- 
earners with liberality and consideration. 
But this wise and long-sighted policy is 
not yet as common as it should be, and 
all the more do those who conspicuously 
follow it deserve praise. Last week the 
Pennsylvania Railroad announced that 
at the end of this month there would be 
an advance of ten per cent, in the wages 
of all permanent employees of the Com- 
pany who now receive less than $200 a 
month. The Pennsylvania and its affili- 
ated lines employ about 192,000 men, 
and all but about 7,000 will participate 
in the advance, while about $12,000,000 
will be added to the annual expense. 
This is not the first time that this great 
corporation has voluntarily, and without 
the pressure of strikes or threats of 
strikes, increased the pay of its men, 
while for nearly twenty years there has 
been no general reduction. One result 
of this generous policy is seen in the 
excellent average ability and intelligence 
of the employees, and good service to 
the public has meant increased prosper- 
ity to the Company. The day is not far 
distant when employers and employees 
the world over will learn that the adjust- 
ment of wages is not war but business, 
and that to conciliate and compromise is 


‘more profitable, as well as pleasanter, 


than to fight. And the cultivation of an 
esprit de corps among those who are 
fellow-workers is a first step toward 
community of interest. 


® 


Which? Plutocracy or 
Democracy ? 


Elsewhere we interpret the recent 
election in detail. Here we endeavor 
to indicate its larger significance. 

America is not yet a democratic coun- 
try; it is moving along the road to 
democracy. Our fathers realized that 
they were entering on an experiment, 
and they were cautious. They adopted 
the political methods of the mother 
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country modified to suit the new con- 
ditions. They dispensed with certain 
feudal inheritances, but they did not 
straightway establish a pure democracy. 
They did not trust the people to choose 
their President, but only to elect a body 
of wise men to choose one for them; 
nor to determine their national policies, 
but only to elect representatives to de- 
termine those policies for them. The 
nominations for the more important offices 
were made by their selected wise men; 
the votes which elected them were cast 
by a limited electorate. 

Gradually the self-imposed shackles 
have been cast off. The suffrage has 
become approximately universal; the 
newly arrived immigrant has been given 
a share in the government after a very 
brief apprenticeship ; the policies of the 
Nation are being determined by the 
people in public discussions, and the 
Congress is becoming a collection of 
committees to frame these policies in 
appropriate legislation. Debates are 


transferred from the floor of the Con- 
gress to the open forum and the press. 
The nominations are made by the people 


in popular conventions. ‘The President 
is practically elected directly by the 
people, and the United States Senators 
are being so elected in many States. 
Direct primaries, the referendum, the 
power of recall, are all under public con- 
sideration and are all meeting with in- 
creasing favor. Politically, the country 
is passing from a representative repub- 
lic to a pure democracy. 

But simultaneously with this move- 
ment another has been going on. Po- 
litically the country has been growing 
democratic; industrially it has been 
growing autocratic. The discovery of 
natural forces and the laws which govern 
them, the growing ability to use them in 
the service of men, the recently devel- 
oped ability to co-operate in organized 
industry, the invention of division of 
labor, the vast increase of wealth—an 
increase more rapid than the increase 
of moral intelligence properly to value 
and rightly to use it—have combined to 
Create great captains of industry, who 
have taken the place of the political 
commanders of the older epoch. We 
have abolished kings and substituted 
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railway kings; have abolished lords and 
substituted coal barons. Our industrial 
systems are founded on the principles of 
feudalism, with this difference: the in- 
dustrial overlord owes no protection to 
his men, and may discharge them when 
he will; they owe no loyalty to their 
overlord, and may leave his service when 
they will. But they have no share in 
the direction of the industry, and only 
incidentally and indirectly, if at all, any 
share in its profits over and above the 
necessary cost of production. 

These overlords are sometimes high- 
minded, noble-spirited, generous men; 
they are sometimes mean, niggardly, 
unscrupulous men; but whatever their 
character, they are overlords. Their 
prosperity often depends on legislation. 
Sometimes unscrupulous politicians 
threaten them with unjust legislation 
against which they must protect them- 
selves; sometimes they desire special 
legislation to promote their industries. 
Hence the “ boss” and the “ machine.” 
All political parties must have leaders; 
when the leader becomes a servant of 
the plutocracy, heis a “boss.” All polit- 
ical parties must have organization. 
When the organization becomes tribu- 
tary to the plutocracy, it is a “‘ machine.” 

Thus there have been growing up in 
America simultaneously, neither really 
conscious of the growth of the other, 
two powers—Democracy and Plutoc- 
racy. There is an irrepressible contro- 
versy between them. One of them will 
Shall 
government become autocratic, or shall 
industry become democratic? This is 
the fundamental question before the 
American people to-day. 

Observe: the people do not object to 
kings merely when they misbehave. 
They object to kings good and bad. 
They do not object to -plutocrats merely 
when they misbehave. They object to 
plutocrats good and bad. As they ob- 
jected to the concentration of political 
power in an oligarchy, so they object 
to the concentration of industrial 
power in a plutocracy. As they have 
resolved that the people shall control 
their political, their educational, and 
their ecclesiastical institutions, so they 
are gradually coming to the resolve that 
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the people shall control their industrial 
organizations. 

In 1896 a prophet of this new spirit 
of democracy suddenly appeared in the 
West. His famous sentence, “ You 
shall not crucify mankind upon a cross 
of gold,” won for him his nomination ; 
his appeal for the debtor class won for him 
his support; his remedy for plutocracy, 
free silver, appealed by its simplicity to 
the imagination of his hearers ;.the fact 
that it aroused the hostility of the money 
power furnished to many of them a guasi 
argument in its favor. The Nation set 
itself to a study of the currency question, 
concluded that free silver did not mean 
freedom of industry, that the currency 
question was international not national, 
rejected both the remedy and the physi- 
cian, and repeated the rejection more 
emphatically four years later. Then the 
old advisers took control of the Demo- 
cratic party ; nominated a man who was 
held to believe that there was nothing 
in the social order that might not be 
left to the operation of natural law, and 
no wrongs inflicted for which the com- 
mon law did not provide an adequate 
remedy ; and he was defeated by an even 
more decisive vote. 

Meanwhile a new leader had ap 
peared. The peculiar popularity of 
Theodore Roosevelt dates from the be- 
ginning of his campaign for the regula- 
tion of the Trusts in the summer of 
1902. Doubtless personal elements have 
added to that popularity—his demo- 
cratic sympathies, his engaging frank- 
ness, his hatred of shams and lies and 
frauds, his enthusiastic Americanism ; 
but these alone would not have made 
men of all sections, parties, faiths, and 
social ranks follow him. The secret of 
his leadership is this: that he has com- 
prehended the democratic movement of 
a people who did not comprehend it 
themselves, and has interpreted it to 
them. What was an undefined feeling 
he has formulated as a definite principle. 
It seemed an impossible ideal; he has 
pointed out some first steps toward its 
realization. 

This fall’s election, confused by local 
conditions and by political maneuvers, 
can be comprehended only as the stu- 
dent comprehends this issue between 
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democracy and plutocracy, between the 
rule of the many and the rule of the few. 
The Swiss philosopher Amiel, in an elo- 
quent passage, has foretold the peril 
which confronts the American Republic : 


America is on the road to revolutionize 
this [European] ideal by the introduction 
of the democratic principle of the equality of 
individuals in a general equality of functions. 
Only, when there is nothing but a multitude 
of equal individualities, neither young nor 
old, neither men nor women, neither bene- 
fited nor benefactors—all social difference 
will turn upon money. The whole hierarch 
will rest upon the dollar, and the most brutal, 
the most hideous, the most inhuman of in- 
equalities will be the fruit of the passion for 
equality. What a result! Plutolatry—the 
worship of wealth, the madness of gold—to 
it will be confided the task of chastising a 
false principle and its followers. 


The American people have strongly 
felt, if they have not clearly perceived, this 
peril, and they are resolved to avert it. 
They will not listen to the man who 
assures them that there is no peril. To 
any man who defines the peril and pro- 
poses a remedy they will listen. Too 
many are willing to try any experiment 
that may be proposed by any quack who 
will propose it. But thus far the people 
have shown a caution which even the 
friends of democracy have been slow to 
impute to it, and have done much to 
justify the saying that the wisdom of the 
many is greater than the wisdom of any 
one among the many. 

Apply this statement of the present 
social and political issue in interpreting 
the phenomena of the recent election. 

In New York State Mr. Wadsworth, 
who had made in many respects an admi- 
rable legislator, is rejected because he 
had stood as the defender of the beef 
trust against the law to protect the peo- 
ple from dishonest foods. Mr. Hughes 
is elected because he had made, before 
the election, a record as an honest, brave, 
capable investigator of the criminal rich. 
The rest of the Republican ticket was 
defeated because the people distrusted 
the Republican party, which until a 
month before election had been under the 
control of a boss and a machine identi- 
fied in the public mind with plutocratic 
control. With one exception, the Demo 
cratic ticket is probably elected because, 
despite some measure of uncertainty, 
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it was not identified with the plutoc- 
racy ; that one exception, the head of 
the ticket, was defeated because he 
was identified with a plutocratic boss 
and a plutocratic machine, and because 
the progress of the campaign made 
it plain that he was himself guilty of 
the plitocratic practices which he con- 
demned in others. In Massachusetts a 
loud talker and a small doer is defeated, 
though he professes most vigorously to 
be the friend of the common people and 
the enemy of the plutocrats. In New 
Hampshire, where a great railway with 
difficulty defeated the nomination of a 
representative of the new democracy for 
the Republican nomination, its rail- 
way nominee secures his election, if 
indeed it is secured at all, by probably 
as small a majority as was ever given to 
a successful candidate in a gubernatorial 
election. In New Jersey, despite popular 
perplexity due to local causes, the Sena- 
torial candidate of the plutocracy, if not 
defeated, will barely escape defeat. The 
results in Pennsylvania, where a former 
Republican majority of 500,000 was re- 
duced to 50,000; in Iowa, where a tariff- 
revision Governor was elected and a 
“ stand-patter ” candidate for Congress 
was defeated ; in Idaho, where the law- 
and-order candidate for Governor was 
elected, and in California, where boss- 
nominated Judges were defeated, all 
point in the same general direction— 
condemnation by the American people 
of the corruptionist on the one hand 
and of the demagogue on the other. 

The meaning of this election, then, we 
take to be this: The American people 
cannot be halted in their onward march 
toward democracy, nor can they be di- 
verted from it; but they will not follow 
dishonest demagogues except in those 
localities in which honest leadership is 
denied them. And that leadership must 
be furnished, not -only in politics, but 
also in education, religion, and industry, 
or disastrous results will follow. 

The lesson of the election may, then, 
be briefly summarized thus: 

To the political leaders: Doubtless 
there are voters who will vote the regu- 
lar ticket no matter what the platform 
nor who stands upon it; but, increas- 
ingly, elections will depend upon intelli- 
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gent and independent voters, who are 
determined that the party machinery and 
the party leaders shall serve the cause of 
the common people, or they will not 
support the ticket. Political victories 
depend on the nomination of fit men. 

Tothe commercial leaders: The Amer- 
ican people who govern in the Church, 
the School, and the State are resolved 
to govern in the industries of the Na~- 
tion. The secret of the industrial un- 
rest is this unformulated but growing 
determination. Their objection is not 
to the incidental evils of monopoly; it 
is to monopoly itself. You can thwart 
this will for a little time and in particular 
localities. But the longer it is thwarted 
the higher will rise the current and the 
more destructive will be the flood. You 
can lead it if you will; and if you lead 
wisely and well, your children will bless 
your memories. 

To the labor leaders: The Nation 
sympathizes with the movement toward 
Industrial Democracy ; but it has no use 
for class legislation. To stir up class 
hatred is to defeat democratic ends. 

To the educational leaders: Our edu- 
cational systems, nominally for all the 
people, have been practically too much 
shaped and fashioned for the few. How 
so to modify the present school system 
as to fit democracy for its industrial 
work in the factory, the mine, the forest, 
the railway, and the farm, and for its 
work as ruler of the Nation, so that it 
may rule intelligently and justly and for 
the general welfare, is your difficult 
problem. Nothing less than this will be 
accepted or ought to be accepted by the 
American people as education. 

To the religious leaders: Our churches 
are class organizations. ‘They serve the 
commercial class, and they are instru- 
ments by which the commercial class 
serves others. You must find a way to 
make them democratic organizations ; 
equal in their service to all classes, equal 
as instruments for the use of all classes 
in their service of others. This you 
must do, if you desire the church to win 
the respect of those without, to retain 
the respect of those within, or to deserve 
the name of Christian churches. For 
no religion of a class is or can be entitled 
to be called the Christian religion, 
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The Agnosticism of 
Abraham Lincoln - 


My dear Dr. Abbott: 

Yon are quoted in the New York Press of 
October 15 as having referred in your Yale 
‘ermon to ‘Abwahamn Llocehs in the following 
erms: “* Agnostic though he was.” Are you 
orrect in the implication? If so, I should 
greatly like to know, as it is a subject in 
which I am much interested. J. G. Holland 
says, in his life of Lincoln, page 61 ff., “He 
believed in God, and in his personal super- 
vision of the affairs of men... . This un- 
wavering faith in a divine Providence began 
at his mother’s knee, and ran like a thread 
of gold through all the inner experiences of 
his life ;’ and much more to the same pur- 
pose. You are doubtless familiar with his 
words on leaving Springfield for Washing- 
ton: “ He [Washington] would never have 
succeeded except for the aig of Divine 
Providence upon which he at all times 
relied. On that same Almighty Being I 
place my reliance. Pray that I may receive 
that divine assistance without which I can- 
not succeed, but with which success is cer- 
tain.” The first inaugural would seem to 
indicate a most pronounced Christian senti- 
ment. Not to consume too much of your 
time, I might refer further to Nicolay and 
Hay’s Life, the following passages: Vol. VI., 
p. 539, which contains a statement of Lin- 
coln’s religious principles ; also, same volume, 
pp. 323, 324, 327, 328, 341, 342. ox 


The life of Abraham Lincoln appears 
to me to furnish a very striking illustra- 
tion both of the difference between the- 
ology and religion and of the way in 
which religious experience is often de- 
veloped in the life of a true man, and is 
accompanied by a real though generally 
qfite unconscious change in theological 
opinion. Mr. Herndon, in his Life of 
Lincoln, portrays the earlier religious 
faith of Mr. Lincoln, Nicolay and Hay 
his later religious faith: neither biog- 
rapher is able to find that he ever formu- 
lated his own creed, neither is able to 
formulate one for him. Yet between 
the religious convictions of the period 
when he wrote an essay against Chris- 
tianity, which, fortunately for his repu- 
tation, a wise friend threw into the fire, 
and the period when he wrote his second 
inaugural address, there is a difference 
which cannot be measured by the mere 
lapse of years. 

Agnostic ? 


What is an agnostic? 
Huxley invented the phrase te define 
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his own position in contrast with that of 
his friends whom he called gnostics be- 
cause they had each a theory of the uni- 
verse and he had none. He more spe- 
cifically defines the basis of his no-theory 
of the universe in a pathetic letter to 
Charles Kingsley (Life and Letters, Vol. 
II., pp. 233-239): “It is no use*to talk 
to me of analogies and probabilities. I 
know what I mean when I say I believe 
in the law of the inverse squares, and I 
will not* rest my lifelong hopes upon 
weaker convictions. I dare not, if I 
would.” Compare with this Mr. Hern- 
don’s measure of Mr. Lincoln’s earlier 
habit of thought: “ As already expressed, 
Mr. Lincoln had no faith. In order to 
believe, he must see and feel, and thrust 
his hand into the place. He must taste, 
smell, or handle before he had faith or 
even belief.” Or compare Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s expression concerning her hus- 
band’s religious opinions, as quoted by 
Mr. Herndon: “Mr. Lincoln had no 
faith and no hope, in the usual accepta- 
tion of those words. He never joined 
a church; but still, as I believe, he 
was a religious man by nature. He 
first seemed to think about the subject 
when our Willie died, and then more 
than ever about the time he went to 
Gettysburg ; but it was a kind of poetry 
in his nature; and he was never a tech- 
nical Christian.” 

Religion is always a kind of poetry. 
Faith is kin to imagination; both faith 
and imagination look upon the unseen 
and refuse to base life merely upon the 
senses or upon mathematical formularies 
like the law cf the inverse squares. This 
poetry is often quite dissociated from 
philosophy, or is even inconsistent with 
the philosophy which the individual en- 
tertains. But Mr. Lincoln’s early philos- 
ophy prepared for his later religious ex- 
perience. Mr. Herndon reports him as 
saying: “There are no accidents in my 
philosophy. The past is the cause of 
the present, and the present will be the 
cause of the future. All these are links 
in the endless chain stretching from the 
infinite to the infinite.” With this phi- 
losophy of fatalism was a profound faith 
in justice, a profound reverence for it, 
and an uncompromising obedience to it. 
At first he did not put this philosophy 
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and this faith together. He who does 
put them together, that is, he who infuses 
this philosophy in an overruling cause 
with this faith, which is a “kind of 
poetry,” in the supremacy of righteous- 
ness, comes to a faith in a righteous 
God, who deserves our reverence, not 
because he is great, but because he is 
good. 

When Abraham Lincoln began to feel 
the burden of the Nation resting upon 
him, and felt it too great a burden for 
him to carry unaided, he wanted the 
sympathy of all men and women in the 
country who with him believed in a 
Power directing the course of human 
history greater than the actors in it, and 
who also believed in eternal justice; and 
he asked their prayers. As the conflict 
went on and the burden grew heavier 
and heavier, his faith in righteousness 
more and more infused his belief in a 
superhuman power and transformed it 
into a belief in a righteous God; but it 
was, till the last, a belief in a God of 
justice rather than a Christ of pity, even 
as it phrased itself in that most religious 
utterance of his life, his second inau- 
gural: “Fondly do we hope, fervently 
do we pray, that this mighty scourge of 
war may speedily pass away. Yet if 
God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondsman’s two hun- 
dred years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid with another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be 
said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether.’ ” 

There is no evidence that Mr. Lincoln 
had become a gnostic, or that he had a 
comprehensive scheme of the universe, 
or that he had either wrought out a sys- 
tem of theology for himself or accepted 
any that had been wrought out by others; 
but there is abundant evidence that he 
had learned in the four years of tragedy 
a lesson of dependence and trust, that 
he had insensibly put together his belief 
in a supreme Power and his faith in 
righteousness, and that thus there had 
been born in him faith in a supreme 
righteous Power, whose will we may help 
to carry out, and on whose wisdom and 
Strength we may rely in achieving it. It 
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is thus that the life of Abraham Lincoln 
illustrates both how a reverent agnostic 
may be deeply religious and how the 
life of service and self-sacrifice leads 
through doubt to faith. L. A. 


® 


Knowledge and Peace 


While the present condition of good 
feeling between nations may not be a 
final peace, it marks a great advance, 
and its promise can hardly be over- 
estimated. In the past, peace between 
countries has generally meant amicable 
arrangements along lines of mutual inter- 
est between Prime Ministers; but the 
good feeling which has come to-day is 
an adjustment of relations between 
peoples, due very largely to the passing 
away of old antagonisms and to a fuller 
acquaintanceship. France and England 
have come into accord, not only because 
a French President and a French Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs on the one side, 
and a King who is an accomplished 
diplomatist on the other, have removed 
by negotiation causes of irritation be- 
tween the two countries, but because the 
French and English peoples are begin- 
ning to understand each other. One of 
the most menacing elements in the Euro- 
pean situation for the past few years 
has been the apparent animosity between 
Germany and England. A year ago, 
when the great English fleet, eighteen 
ships abreast, came majestically up the 
horizon on the Baltic, the Germans who 
were watching it through their glasses 
from the deck of a steamer showed un- 
mistakable signs of irritation. Every- 
thing had been done for months by 
many of their newspapers and too many 
of their public men to create a feeling of 
animosity and distrust against England ; 
while in England, on the other hand, 
sensational stories of dark design on 
the part of the Emperor and malevolent 
purposes on the part of German mer- 
chants and politicians were set in circu- 
lation, and obtained credence every- 
where except among the best informed. 
But at this point, as in the case of 
England and France, a new element has 
entered, not only through the better 
understanding of the Emperor and the 
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King, but through the diffusion of a 
better understanding between the two 
peoples, to which direction has been 
given by the Anglo-German Friendship 
Committee organized by Lord Avebury. 
The very title of this Committee, and 
the fact that such a Committee has been 
organized for such a purpose as that 
implied in its title, belong in a group of 
facts, of which the central and most 
important is the Hague Tribunal, which 
only the pessimist will belittle, the cynic 
decry, and the short-sighted fail to recog- 
nize. 

There was too much truth in the 
statement of Dr. Theodore Barth, of 
Berlin, at a dinner given in London 
under the auspices of this Committee, 
that the press of the world is always in 
arms, and that the first step to be taken 
was to secure its disarmament. This; he 
declared, was a difficult matter, for the 
journalist is by nature a. fighting man, 
and his influence goes as far as he is 
read. That the newspapers are often 
belligerent, that instead of making for 
a better understanding they often foster 
international prejudices and _ intensify 
international distrust, is painfully appar- 
ent. The sensational press especially, 
owing to its entire lack of the sense of 
responsibility and its purely commercial 
spirit, looks at all events from the stand- 
point of the element of sensationalism 
which they may contain, and exaggerates 
every untoward incident in the hope of 
making a striking impression. It is said 
to be the boast of the New York Journal 
that it brought on the war with Spain. 
This is, of course, a piece of idle bom- 
bast; but the hysterical shrieks of that 
particular exponent of yellow journalism 
at that time have not been forgotten. 
It is the irony of Providence rather 
than of Fate that war, which the yellow 
journals desire because it furnishes 
material for sensational headlines, costs 
a great deal more than it pays, and that 
great international conflicts have become 
almost as expensive, relatively, for news- 
papers as for nations. 

Dr. Barth put his finger on the key of 
the whole situation when he declared 
that misunderstanding is the mother of 
suspicion and the chief reason for inter- 
national quarrels. ‘The establishment of 
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a great tribunal at The Hague, housed in 
a Palace of Peace, is an object-lesson of 
incalculable influence. The fact that 
provision is made for the settlement of 
every possible difference of opinion or 
of interest is now the foremost fact 
that must come to mind when such 
differences arise, and the inevitable tend- 
ency will be towards sobriety of feeling 
and sanity of judgment. To go to war 
in the face of the Hague Tribunal will 
eventually be classed with private duels 
and the settlement of differences by per- 
sonal violence out of court. Most impor- 
tant, however, among all the influences 
that are making for peace is the mutual 
knowledge which travel and constantly 
increasing means of communication are 
bringing to all countries, so that the 
darkness of suspicion and misunder- 
standing is being everywhere penetrated 
by the light of clear knowledge. In 
almost every case men who differ in- 
tensely and fundamentally on grave ques- 
tions, and who hate one another, find, 
when they come together, that, while their 
differences may continue, respect takes 
the place of suspicion, and a desire to 
conciliate the place of passion for de- 
struction. It is easy to depreciate this 
movement of good feeling; to say, as 
the cheap journals and cynics are con- 
stantly saying, that it is all on the sur- 
face and that the old antagonisms are 
still below. If these statements were 
true, there would be the greater necessity 
for courtesy, sympathy, and good feeling; 
but they are not true. The traces of 
old prejudices will long remain, but the 
prejudices are rapidly becoming memo- 
ries. We have still a great way to go, 
but we are on the road, in spite of the 
pessimists, the cynics, and the yellow 
journalists; and it ought to be every 
man’s care, especially in all public utter- 
ances, to make people hear the music of 
the birds of the morning that is break- 
ing instead of the discordant cries of the 
birds of the night that is receding hour 
by hour. It is not impossible that the 
greatest achievement of the twentieth 
century will be a fuller and more com- 
plete understanding between the different 
peoples, followed by far greater sym 
pathy and culminating in substantial 
co-operation, 
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CLEVELAND’S TRACTION 
STRUGGLE 


BY GEORGE C. SIKES 


No public question now under discussion has more immediate importance than that of the 
relations of public utility corporations to city governments. The traction struggle in 
Cleveland has peculiar phases, and includes disputed points and problems yet to be settled ; 
but beyond doubt it is significant and of National interest. With this in view, The Outlook 
some time ago requested the writer of this article to visit Cleveland, to investigate condi- 
tions relating to the traction question there, as it now stands and in its past history, and to 
give Outlook readers a fair and impartial account. Mr. Sikes will be remembered as the 
author of a similar article on Chicago’s traction struggle, which appeared in The Outlook 
for March 31, 1906, under the title “ Chicago’s Struggle for Freedom from Traction Rule.” 
Mr. Sikes is the Secretary of the Municipal Voters’ League of Chicago, has long beena 
student of municipal questions, and has written extensively on this subject. It should be 
here stated that there is, both in Cleveland and outside of that city, a marked difference of 
opinion as to the character and purpose of Mayor Johnson, and that men of undoubted 
public spirit who are ardent believers in municipal control of public utilities would disagree 
with the conclusions presented by Mr. Sikes. It is probable that in a later issue of The 
Outlook we may present what may be called the other side of this case -THE EDITORS. 


intrenched public utility corporation 
that the American city is put to its 
severest strain. 


[' is in attempting to cope with the 


In my article in The 


Outlook of March 31 last, on the Chicago 
traction situation, I endeavored to show 
that the traction struggle in Chicago 
was primarily a political struggle. It 
was more a question of government than 


of transportation. It is the same in 
Cleveland. And this notwithstanding 
the fact that under the present régime 
bribery as a possible determining factor 
is eliminated. 

Before I went to Cleveland I had 
heard of the fame of President Horace 
E. Andrews, of the Cleveland “Electric 
Railway Company, as a traction manager 
who would not tolerate the use of bribery 
as a means of influencing Council action. 
This is conceded by all to be a matter 
of genuine principle upon the part of Mr. 
Andrews, and not of mere expediency. 
Surely, I thought, this must prove an 
interesting field in which to study the 
economic and service features of the 
transportation problem, free from the 
complications of political immorality. I 
left Cleveland convinced that the funda- 
mental question there, as in Chicago, 
was whether or not private interests 
should be allowed to dominate the 


agencies of government—State and judi- 
cial as well as municipal—for their own 
advantage and to the detriment of the 
general public welfare. A study of the 
Cleveland situation has done much to 
strengthen my growing belief that the 
profit-seeking public utility corporation 
is too great a menace to be endured; 
that the only safety of the American city 
lies in its complete elimination as soon 
as practicable, and the substitution for it 
of either public ownership or the public- 
spirited non-profit-making corporation, 
such as Mayor Johnson is trying to intro- 
duce into the transportation field of his 
city. 

Direct and shameless bribery, after 
all, is but one instrumentality—and a 
crude one at that—for enabling privi- 
lege to make the agencies of government 
serve its ends. The public service cor- 
poration that abandons bribery but 
seeks for its own purposes to control 
the government through business, politi- 
cal, and social pressure, and the mani- 
festation of an ability to block all mu- 
nicipal progress unless it can have its 
own way, is still a public enemy. It is 
none the less dangerous because it 
makes use of more insidious methods. 
The great question is, Shall the Gov- 
ernment represent public or private in- 
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terests? Direct bribery is but one phase 
of that larger question. 

The Cleveland traction situation is 
interesting, for one reason, because of 
the demonstration it affords of the prac- 
tical ability of franchise-holding com- 
panies, when beaten in their efforts to 
get what they want for themselves and 
thrown on the defensive, to block the 
attempts of a city administration to carry 
out any constructive policy whatever that 
isopposed bythem. Itisinteresting also 
on account of the personality and pro- 
gramme of Mayor Tom L. Johnson, who 
has brought to the service of the city a 
type of ability ordinarily to be found 
only on the side of private corporations. 
Mayor Johnson is fighting the battle, 
not for Cleveland alone, but for all 
American cities. If he wins, the way 
to success will be indicated for other 
municipalities. If Johnson, with his 
unusual qualifications for carrying on a 
struggle of this kind, can be worried out 
and finally beaten, the public utility 
companies everywhere will be encour- 
aged to strive for the mastery, and to 
enter, where necessary, upon time-con- 
suming conflicts which must prove dis- 
tracting and detrimental to the public 
welfare. 

The street-car history of Cleveland 
goes back to 1859, when the first grants 
were made. Most of the original fran- 
chises have been once renewed for 
twenty-five-year periods. The times of 
expiration are near at hand, but, as usual, 
the opposing parties differ as to the exact 
dates. ‘The companies claim an average 
life of about eight years for outstand- 
ing grants, while the city contends that 
most of the important franchises will run 
out in about three years. Consolidation 
has been carried to the point where all 
the lines in operation are now included 
under one management. In popular dis- 
cussion the Cleveland Electric Railway 
Company, into which have been merged 
the so-called “ Big Consolidated ” and 
“Little Consolidated,” is referred to as 
the “Con-Con.” The new three-cent- 
fare company, which Mayor Johnson is 
fostering, is dubbed the “ Three-fer.” 

In 1896 the Legislature of Ohio passed 
a law authorizing cities to renew exist- 
ing street railway franchises for fifty- 
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year periods. Boss-ridden Cincinnati 
gave the companies in that city the 
desired long-time renewals. Public sen- 
timent in Cleveland rose in revolt against 
the proposition. The succeeding Legis- 
lature repealed the odious fifty-year law 
before any other city than Cincinnati 
had acted under it, and restored the 
former statutory limitation on street rail- 
way franchise grants, which was twenty- 
five years. Then the Cleveland: com- 


. panies tried for twenty-five-year renewals, 


and were defeated again. ‘The late Sen- 
ator Hanna was the general in command 
of the traction forces in this contest, 
which was full of political interest and 
acrimonious in the extreme. 

In 1901 Tom Johnson, the million- 
aire disciple of Henry George, who had 
represented a Cleveland district in Con- 
gress some years previously, appeared 
on the political scene as a candidate for 
Mayor. He was elected after a cam- 
paign in which the street-car question 
had been the chief issue, the principal 
plank in Johnson’s programme being the 
demand for three-cent fares. This de- 
mand the old companies refused to con- 
cede. Johnson brought in an outside 
capitalist who offered to construct street- 
car lines and operate them on a three- 
cent fare. The Council was induced to 
take favorable action on the proposition. 
Then began the process of obstruction 
in the courts which effectually tied up 
proceedings for several years. Injunc- 
tion after injunction was issued against 
the construction of the new lines, until 
the outside capitalist became discouraged 
and abandoned the field. As a climax, 
the charter of the city was attacked in 
proceedings instituted by the Attorney- 
General of the State, which resulted in a 
decision leaving every city in Ohio with- 
out a legal government. The Legisla- 
ture was convened in special session to 
enact a new municipal code. The chief 
purpose of the measure as passed was 
to weaken Johnson’s power in Cleveland. 
The practical effect was to strengthen 
his hold upon the people. He has been 
twice re-elected Mayor by growing ma- 
jorities. 

Finally, a few months ago, the last 
injunction that tied the hands of the 
city was dissolved, and work on the new 
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road was allowed to proceed. Johnson, 
meanwhile, had endeavored to reach an 
agreement with the Cleveland Electric 
Railway Company to turn over its prop- 
erty to a holding company to operate on 
a three-ccent fare basis. This holding 
company was to be composed of public- 
spirited citizens who should have no 
share in the profits of operation. The 
bonds of the old company were to be 
taken care of, and its stockholders were 
to receive guaranteed dividends of five 
per-cent. on their stock on the basis of 
an agreéd value of $85 a share. That 
was about what the stock was then sell- 
ing for on the market. To protect the 
company under this arrangement a 
security franchise was to be passed by 
the City Council, according to which, in 
case of default in payments on the part 
of the holding and operating company, 
acting for the public, the old company 
was to come into possession of a twenty- 
five-year franchise carrying the right to 
collect a five-cent fare. After delibera- 


tion, President Andrews refused to con- 
sent to this arrangement. Some of Mayor 


Johnson’s friends protested that’ $85 
a share was an excessive price for the 
stock of the old company, much of which 
was water. He replied that he wished 
to be not only fair, but liberal. He 
declared at the time, however, that he 
would never set the figure so high again ; 
that it was the last opportunity ‘of the 
old company, so far as he was concerned, 
to dispose of its property at that valua- 
tion. Since then the stock has sold’on 
the market below $70 a share. 

Early in 1903 the Ferest City Rail- 
way Company had been brought. into 
being as a successor of Mayor Johfson’s 
outside capitalist who became discour- 
aged. Under the Ohio law it-is easy 
for a company with tracks down and in 
operation to get renewals or extensions, 
but it is exceedingly difficult for a new 
company to acquire a foothold. In view 
of this situation, Mayor Johnson, after 
several setbacks, planned to have the 
new company start with a small mileage, 
which could be utilized as the nucleus 
of a larger system. Grants were made 
by the Council in 1903, and the work of 
construction was prosecuted by spurts 


between injunctions. A Supreme Court 
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decision of December 6, 1905, removed 
legal obstacles to construction, and since 
then the work has been pushed. After 
President Andrews rejected the sugges- 
tion of a lease to a holding company, the 
plan was devised of applying the holding » 
company idea to the proposed three- 
cent fare lines. Municipal ownership 
was impossible, because the Legislature 
of Ohio has refused to enact the neces- 
sary enabling legislation. A corpora- 
tion was organized under the name of 
the Municipal Traction Company. Its 
capital stock is only $10,000, and is held 
by five directors, one of whom is Fred 
C. Howe, author of “The City the Hope 
of Democracy,” and a law partner of 
James Garfield, of Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion. Another director is A. B. du Pont, 
a practical street railway man, who has 
long been a friend and expert adviser of 
Mayor Johnson. Full publicity is re- 
quired of the affairs of both the Forest 
City and the Municipal Traction Com- 
panies. The directors are to receive 
reasonable salaries for their services, but 
no other profits or emoluments. The 
company they control has leased from 
the Forest City Railway Company all 
the lines it is now constructing or may 
hereafter construct or acquire. The 
Municipal Traction Company is to be 
the operating company. It will pay to 
the stockholders of the Forest City 
Company six per cent. cumulative divi- 
dends on the par value of. their stock, 
and no more. All excess earnings are 
to be used in making extensions, better- 
ing the service, and acquiring the prop- 
erty of the Forest City Company. The 
lease-provides that the Forest City stock 
may be retired at any time by paying 
therefor $110 a share. The Forest City 
Company has $750,000 of stock out- 
standing, which was sold at the rate of 
$90 for each $100 share. Of this amount, 
$350,000 was taken by the parties who 
have been back of the company from 
the beginning. The remaining $400,000 
was offered for sale at popular subscrip- 
tion in July last. The issue was over- 
subscribed by $300,000. 

The lines now under construction 
comprise about fourteen miles of single 
track. The work of building is nearing 
completion, and cars began operating 
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November 1. The equipment to begin 
with will consist of twenty-four cars. Mr. 
du Pont gives it as his opinion that the 
road, even with its small mileage, will 
pay from the outset. The rate of fare 
is to be three cents straight; five tick- 
ets will be sold for fifteen cents. With 
the road once in operation, it is the in- 
tention to make extensions rapidly. Very 
recently the Council has passed ordi- 
nances authorizing about twenty-five 
miles of additional track. The plan is 
to grant to the Forest City Company, as 
the lessor of the Municipal Traction 
Company, all streets now occupied by 
the old company as rapidly as the fran- 
chises expire. The property of the old 
company, if it agrees to sell at a reason- 
able price, will be taken by the new 
grantee. The existing franchises of the 
Forest City Company run for twenty- 
year periods. The directors of the Mu- 
nicipal Traction Company have asked 
that both the existing franchises and 
those hereafter to be granted be made 
subject to termination by the City Coun- 
cil at any time, on condition that the 
stockholders be reimbursed for their 


investment, with a small percentage ad- 


ditional. Under this arrangement the 
way will be open for municipal ownership 
whenever the city secures the necessary 
enabling authority from the Legislature 
and desires to embark upon the policy. 
In the meantime, supposedly, the city 
will get many of the good results antici- 
pated from public ownership while re- 
taining the principal benefits of private 
management. ‘The most important con- 
sideration of all is that control of the 
street railways will be taken from men 
whose interest in franchise grants and 
the profits of operation inevitably leads 
to political activity in opposition to the 
general welfare. On the other hand, 
the chief aim of the directors of the 
holding company, commissioned to act 
for the public, will be, not private profit, 
but public service. 

As a commentary upon the holding 
company plan, it is interesting to know 
that the fundamental idea of it has been 
put to successful test in Indianapolis. 
As a means of fighting the Standard Oil 
Company, the Consumers’ Gas Trust 
Company was organized several years 
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ago to supply the Indiana city with nat- 
ural gas. This company was a trust, 
in the technical sense of the term. By 
the charter the stockholders irrevocably 
vested in a self-perpetuating board of 
trustees the right to vote the stock and 
elect directors to manage the company 
in the interest of the consumers. One 
of these trustees was Charles W. Fair- 
banks, now Vice-President of the United 
States. ‘The stockholders were to receive 
only a fixed dividend on their invest- 
ment. The company, out of profits,.put 
into the plant for improvements several 
times its first cost. The stockholders 
were reimbursed for all of their original 
investment except a small percentage 
left unpaid for legal reasons. Gas was 
sold to consumers at iow rates. The 
affairs of the company are now being 
wound up because of the exhaustion of 
the natural gas supply, and for no other 
reason. 

A sensational incident connected with 
the construction of the new road was the 
tearing up by the police, under Mayor 
Johnson’s instruction, of a section of 
track belonging to the old company. 
The Cleveland Electric Railway has one 
track in the center of Fulton Road, on 
which the Forest City Company was 
authorized to lay one track. The Coun- 
cil passed a resolution directing the old 
company to relocate its track in order to 
make room in the same street for the new 
company. The Cleveland Electric paid 
no attention to the Council’s direction. 
Mayor Johnson thereupon ordered the 
track torn up. The court decided that 
he was technically in the wrong. The 
Council had the power to order the 
removal, but should have acted by ordi- 
nance instead of by resolution. The 
Cleveland Electric relaid its track as it 
was, before the Council could act again. 
The Council passed an ordinance order- 
ing relocation, and it was complied with. 
The incident at least served the purpose 
of directing National attention to the 
serious nature of the contest going on in 
Cleveland. 

Shortly before this episode President 
Andrews, of the Cleveland Electric, made 
a proposition for a settlement. He had 
presented to the Council an ordinance 
granting to his company a. twenty-year 
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renewal ofallfranchises. The attractive 
feature of thisordinance was the provision 
for the sale of tickets at the rate of seven 
for twenty-five cents. The cash fare was 
to be five cents. President Andrews 
asked to have the measure submitted to 
popular vote at the election of Novem- 
ber 6. This the Council, under Mayor 
Johnson’s leadership, refused to do. One 
reason assigned for the refusal was that 
the city ought to have nothing to do with 
a company that was resorting to obstruc- 
tive tactics on all occasions. This‘was 
when the dispute over the Fulton Road 
matter was acute: Mayor Johnson de- 
clared later that he would be glad to have 
a referendum, provided it would dispose 
of the controversy once and forall. He 
wanted the propositions so worded that 
the old company would wim a clear victory 
and get what it wanted, or be completely 
eliminated and leave the field to the new- 
comer. Mr. Andrews would not agree 
to abide by any such referendum. He 
simply wanted the people to vote on his 
ordinance. 

As the situation now stands, the old 
company appears to be fighting for time. 


The new company, favored by Mayor 
Johnson, is anxious to demonstrate its 
ability to operate street railways success- 


fully on the low-fare basis. The old 
company can hope to win. only through 
the overthrow of Mayor Johnson and a 
change of administration. It is, there- 
fore, looking forward to the election, one 
year hence, when Mayor Johnson’s term 
expires. . 

Now just what does this signify from 
the view-point of general municipal wel- 
fare? 


Mayor Johnson, apart from his street 


railway policy, is giving Cleveland the 
best administration it has had in years. 
Lincoln Steffens has aptly characterized 
Johnson as “the best Mayor of the best- 
governed city in the United States.” 
Yet President Andrews, of the Cleveland 
Electric, who is pointed out as a model 
for other men because he will not bribe 
Aldermen, is not only striving in various 
ways to hamper the work of this capable 
executive while in office, but is eager to 
deprive Cleveland of his services in the 
future, and to see elected in his place 
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some man whose chief claim to support 
will be that he is not so objectionable 
to franchise-seeking interests.» In these 
efforts President Andrews is backed, not 
only by his own stockholders, but by a 
large portion of the banking and busi- 
ness elements of the community who 
ought to be interested in securing and 
retaining for their city an administration 
characterized by strength and capability, 
such as Johnson is manifesting. ‘These 
men, including President Andrews, 
would, if questioned minimize the value 
of Johnson’s public service and attack 


. his sincerity. But the outside observer 


must conclude that their judgment in 
this matter is warped—unconsciously, 
no doubt, in many cases—by self-inter- 
est that runs counter to the common 
good. 

Now a word as to the ordinance which 
President Andrews advises the people 
of Cleveland to grant to his company, 
using for this purpose many columns of 
advertising space in the newspapers. 

I do not hesitate to pronounce it one 
of the worst I have ever seen. The 
grant, to be sure, in terms is only for 
twenty years. But whatever franchise 
value it may possess—and it is likely to 
be large—is saddled upon the city of 
Cleveland for all time. By section 15, 
the city, at the expiration of twenty years, 
may buy the system, if it then has the 
power from the Legislature, the “ price 
to be the value of the company’s prop- 
erty as an operating street railway.” 
Under that phrase earning power will 
have to be valued by the appraisers. 
Moreover, there is an almost impossible 
referendum condition attached. The 
purchase cannot be consummated unless 
submitted to a referendum and approved 
by two-thirds, not of those voting upon 
the proposition, but of those voting at 
the election. If the city lacks the legal 
power to buy, then the same conditions 
as to purchase of earning power must 
be assumed by any new company to 
which the city may make a grant. 

The ordinance contains many other 
defects. To specify but one: it has no 
provisions for publicity, something which 
all disinterested students say is a funda- 
mental feature of wise franchise policy. 





THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL-CHIL- 
DREN 


BY G. W. WHARTON 


EW YORK CITY, as the result 
N of searching investigations by the 

school-child specialist, has found 
that between 6,000 and 12,000 children 
of school age are exceptional mentally 
or physically to such a degree as to be 
unable to do normal work in the regular 
classes of the public schools. At the 
same time, the Department of Health of 
that city discovered in a single year, 
through physical examination of children 
in 15,736 cases of contagious eye dis- 
ease, 65,294 other children who had to 
be excluded for diseases ranging from 
diphtheria to whooping-cough, and 33,- 
551 other children who required treat- 
ment for various organic ailments, de- 
fects of vision, or physical abnormalities. 
This condition, which is discussed fully 
in the Seventh Annual Report of City 
Superintendent Maxwell in an elaborate 
paper written by the Commissioner of 
Health, Dr. Thomas Darlington, and a 
report by the School Examiner, Dr. 
Elias G. Brown, well merits the word 
“ startling” used by Dr. Darlington in 
his discussion. 

The presence in the schools of these 
thousands of children mentally or phys- 
ically defective, or suffering from dis- 
ease readily detected and susceptible 
directly to medical or surgical treat- 
ment, in itself affords a most serious 
problem, not only to the educator, but 
to all the agencies of the city which are 
charged with maintaining its standard 
of health. It is difficult enough to edu- 
cate a child who is normal mentally and 
who is physically strong and well. But 
when the child is anzmic, has his supply 
of air cut off by adenoid growths, suf- 
fers from defective eyesight or poor 
hearing or is weakened by disease or 
rendered incapable of study by mental 
defects, education of any sort is practi- 
cally impossible, and successful educa- 
tion entirely out of the question. 

The child in the hospital is not ex- 
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pected to study, nor is he punished if, 
tormented by disease, his temper and 
disposition are not commendable. And 
yet the New York schools for many 
years attempted the impossible task of 
educating by ordinary methods thou- 
sands of children who should have been 
in hospitals or else under instruction 
specially devised to work a psychologi- 
cal cure or improvement in brains seri- 
ously weakened by heredity or ill-treat- 
ment or improper living conditions. 
These ailing children were scolded or 
punished—fortunately, they were not 
beaten—for wanton obstinacy, laziness, 
or unruliness which arose, not from any 
deliberate evil in the sufferer, but from 
a diseased condition which, because it 
was unrecognized, received no proper 
attention. Although any motive of cru- 
elty was absent, the effect was the same 
as if some one had gone through a 
child’s hospital and punished the little 
patients for their contumacy in being 
sick. New York, however, has taken 
the first important step—detection of 
disease—and ignorant punishment of the 
ailing has ceased forever. The teach- 
er’s judgment is now enlightened by the 
physician’s searching diagnosis. Other 
cities, however, have not yet recognized 
the opposition between disease and edu- 


-cation, and are still punishing sick chil- 


dren—alas! even beating them, though 
with kindly intentions, not realizing that 
a mentally defective or ill-nourished 
child cannot study better or be in a 
sweeter mood because to his other ail- 
ments are added bruised muscles and a 
heart palpitating with fear. 

In dealing with this problem, how- 
ever, New York has not rested content 
with mere detection of disease in chil- 
dren. The finding of the sick child is 


but the first step. If detection is to be © 


of any value, cure must follow immedi- 
ately. Every applicable agency at the 


command of the Department of Educa- 
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tion and of the Department of Health 
is therefore being utilized; the one, to 
provide special forms of education and 
physical training suited to those who 
are mentally or physically so defective 
as to be unable to do regular class work; 
the other, by supplying, free of cost, the 
services of many physicians and trained 
nurses, and by the establishment of spe- 
cial hospitals for children’s diseases, to 
afford the advice and, where needed, the 
treatment which will restore children to 
a condition to profit by class-room work. 
A description of the work of the several 
agencies, taken from Dr. Maxwell’s re- 
port, follows : 

DETECTION AND TREATMENT OF DEFECT- 

IVE CHILDREN 


The problem offered by defective children 
in the schools is, according to Dr. Brown, 
the school examiner, this: 

“When exceptional children are present 
in the large classes of the grades, the result 
is as follows: 

““(1) The child degenerates; (2) the class 
is hindered ; (3) the teacher’s work is made 
harder and less effective. 

“The very important consideration, how- 
ever, is the child himself. He has a right 
(even if mentally subnormal) to whatever in 
the way of education or training he is capa- 
ble - receiving, just as much as the normal 
child. 

“ To look at the matter from a purely self- 
ish standpoint*(and we have a right to pro- 
tect ourselves), it will certainly pay us to 
spend a comparatively small amount of 
money now in the education and training of 
those who may be made at least self-support- 
ing, instead of later having to expend a much 
larger amount in the support of a larger 
pauper or criminal class. 

“The solution of this problem lies in the 
treating of these children individually in 
special schools or in special classes in the 
regular schools. By this nieans many of the 
children can be made at least happy, and 
respectable and self-supporting people.” 


The first step is, of course, detection. 
This begins with the teacher. If she 
finds in her class a child who cannot 
learn under the usual instruction, and 
who cannot be stimulated to study or 
kept in order by the common methods, 
she reports to the physician all she knows 
about the pupil, on a special card. This 
card, in addition to describing specific- 
ally the child’s lack of progress in the 
grades, gives the teacher’s estimate of 
the child’s disposition and personal 
habits and such data as she is able to 
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collect as to the morals, physical and 
mental condition, and mode of life of his 
parents. The home treatment of the © 
child, his food and surroundings, are 
also investigated. All attainable facts 
on these points are forwarded to the 
physician, who makes them part of his 
confidential office record. 

The physician then examines the child 
to gain data under three heads: 

“1, Physical signs (including both the 
so-called stigmata of degeneration and 
the physical condition). 

“2. Motor control. 

“ 3. Abstract mentality.” 

When the physician has completed his 
tests, he is in a position to know whether 
the child is unable to do the work ina 
regular class. Frequently his examina- 
tion reveals some defect of vision or 
hearing, adenoid growths or other mal- 
formation, malnutrition, or diseases 
which are easily remedied by ordinary 
treatment. In these cases the parent is 
advised to visit a dispensary or to con- 
sult the family physician. The result is 
that the child is soon put on a proper 
diet or given the medical care which will 
enable him to return to his class. It 
may develop that the child simply has 
an excess of animal spirits, with which 
the teacher does not know how to deal. 
She is then given thé benefit of the 
physician’s advice in handling the pupil. 

Many children, however, are found to 
be so defective mentally or physically 
as to require special psychological 
treatment. Such children the physician 
sends to a training-class, where special 
methods of sense training and physical 
drill are given to small groups of chil- 
dren with the idea of arousing dormant 
mental faculties or atrophied motor con- 
trol. Other children, it is found, can 
profit by ordinary methods, but require 
more individual assistance and a. slower 
pace than is the rule in the larger grades. 
Still other children “are markedly un- 
amenable to ordinary school discipline. 
They may have been thought to be dull, 
whereas really taking advantage of the 
teacher; or they may be troublesome 
through some wrong physical or psycho- 
logical condition that may be remedied 
by special treatment.” These children 
are sent to disciplinary classes under 
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exceptionally strong teachers, and have 
_ special treatment. 

As a result of these examinations it 
was found that 861 out of 1,245 children 
thus tested were unable to do regular 
class work and consequently needed 
special training. To care for these chil- 
dren the number of special classes has 
been widely increased. 

Of the conditions revealed in these 
examinations Dr. Brown writes : 


Malnutrition is found to be a frequent 
cause. Nervousness is found to be a very 
frequent condition. . . . After hereditary or 
congenital causes, improper dietis the greatest 
of the causes of malnutrition and nervous- 
ness. In considering nutrition, I find one of 
the most noticeable evils to be the very large 
proportion of school-children who drink tea 
and coffee. . . . No child who drinks tea or 
coffee can be at his best. In this matter 
parents need education. 


WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


The chief ambition of the Health 
Department is the elimination of pre- 
ventable disease. Its work in the 
schools is based upon the knowledge 
that the segregation of children in large 
numbers in the class-rooms makes these 
institutions (1) a fertile source of con- 
tagion ; (2) an excellent ground for the 
early detection of contagious diseases 
in the home and the school. 

The system of medical inspection 
began in New York, after Boston and 
Chicago had made certain steps in that 
direction, with an elaborate examination 
of all children in 1896. It was found 
that a number of children actually in- 
fected with diphtheria and scarlet fever 
were in the school-rooms, while a large 
number of others in regular attendance 
came from homes where there were con- 
tagious diseases. ‘The second step was 
the assignment of 150 physicians to 
examine in the schools, each day, all 
children who were suspected of con- 
tagious disease, and to exclude those 
who were a source of danger to their 
fellows. In addition to excluding those 
exposed to the more virulent diseases, 
exclusions, until cure was effected, were 
made also for minor contagious diseases, 
such as those of the eye and skin and a 
verminous condition of the body. So 
many cases of contagious eye diseases 
were discovered that, in 1902, 16 oculists 
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were added to the corps. They found 
in 35 schools, among 55,470 children, 
6,670 cases of contagious ophthalmia, 
including 2,326 cases of severe trachoma 
requiring an operation. In September, 
1902, the system was extended by hav- 
ing the regular physician, in addition to 
the daily examination of suspects, visit 
every class-room weekly and inspect all 
the children. Suspected instances of 
the common diseases were carefully 
examined and, if the evidence warranted, 
excluded and quarantined. Pediculosis 
and contagious eye diseases and affec- 
tions of the skin were similarly handled. 
In all cases the parents of children 
excluded were given cards of instruction 
and advised to obtain treatment. The 
results were “startling;” in a single 
month 10,567 children were excluded. 
Owing to the ignorance or carelessness 
of the parents, many of the children 
were not put under treatment, and con- 
sequently were kept out of school un- 
necessarily for many days. School 
attendance, therefore, suffered seriously. 

The Board of Health thereupon de- 
termined to supply cure as well as diag- 
nosis and detection. After a month of 
experiment with a trained nurse loaned 
by the Nurses’ Settlement, the Health 
Department appointed a corps of school 
nurses. These nurses were instructed 
to visit the schools each day and instruct 
the children assigned to them by the 
physician as to the proper procedure, or 
else to give them treatment. This, of 
course, applied only to minor ailments, 
and especially to parasitic diseases— 
cases where treatment would make the 
child immediately harmless to his associ- 
ates. After her work in the school was 
through, the nurse visited the homes of 
these pupils and advised the parents 
what to do, or showed them how to give 
ordinary treatment for affections which 
may be dealt with safely at home. In 
cases of pediculosis (verminous condi- 
tion) a card of instructions in four 
languages was issued to parents, and the 
nurse saw to it that the proper methods 
were inaugurated. As a result, ninety- 
eight per cent. of the children who would 
otherwise have been excluded for many 
days were enabled to continue at school 
without exposing other pupils to infection. 
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Cases of trachoma were not treated 


by the nurses. These cases varied in 


number from one per cent. to thirty-six 
per cent. of attendance in various schools. 
As a result, the eye hospitals and dis- 
pensaries were swamped with little 
patients. Bellevue Hospital thereupon 
opened a department exclusively for 
treating trachoma in school-children, 
and in 1904 another eye hospital and 
dispensary was opened in East One 
Hundred and Eighteenth Street. These 
hospitals supply the pupils with cards 
showing that they are having antiseptic 
treatment which will admit them to 
school. The figures for 1905 show im- 
portant decreases over those for 1903, 
not only in eye diseases but in other con- 
tagious ailments, which fact indicates ap- 
parently that the methods employed are 
reducing epidemics. The falling off in 
cases of pediculosis argues that the doc- 
trine of personal cleanliness preached 
and demonstrated by the nurses and 
doctors is having wide acceptance in the 
homes. . As a result of all these curative 
measures, the school attendance has 
been largely increased, and apparently 
there has been a decided gain in public 
health. 

In 1904 a new feature of examination 
was introduced. Special attention was 
paid to all children absent for three days 
from school for unexplained reasons. As 
a result of this inspection, many cases of 
hidden contagious diseases were brought 
to light in homes of pupils, such as diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, chicken-pox, and a 
few instances of meningitis. In each 
case the Board of Health excluded the 
child and quarantined the family. 

In 1905 the Department of Health 
made another wide extension of its 
examinations to include a searching 
physical examination of all school-chil- 
dren. The daily inspection of suspects 
by the physician is continued, but 
the nurse, instead of the physician, 
makes the weekly examination and 
refers all suspected cases to the in- 
spector. The inspector, however, makes 
a searching examination of all children 
once each month, and now examines them 
not only for signs of contagious diseases 
but for signs of sickness or defect of 
any kind, thus materially reducing the 
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danger of infection and increasing the 
possibility of helping those who need it. 

The eyes are tested [Dr. Darlington writes] 
for defects of vision, headaches, squint, blur- 
ring, etc.; the ear for deformity of the exter- 
nal canal, discharges, and defects in hearing. 
The teeth and hard. palate are inspected, an 
examination made for adenoid growths, and 
the nasal condition is noted. A _ general 
record is made of the nutrition of the child 
the glands, choreic symptoms, cardiac an 
pulmonary diseases, mentality, skin lesions, 
and any deformities of the spine, chest, or 
extremities. 

A report of the physical condition of each 
child is placed on file, and in every instance 
where any abnormality is discovered a notice 
is sent to the parents, telling them of the 
condition of the child, and suggesting that 
it receive immediate and appropriate medi- 
cal treatment. If, on re-inspection, this ad- 
vice is found to have been disregarded, a 
nurse visits the family, explains the condi- 
tion, and urges a more complete examination 
and treatment. 

Thus far the Department of Health 
has limited its work among children 
suffering from non-contagious ailments 
to detection and diagnosis and the fur- 
nishing of advice to parents. Whether 
it will, as in the case of contagious dis- 
eases, eventually institute positive plans 
for curing or helping these children has 
not yet: been answered. Perhaps such 
measures would savor of paternalism, 
and yet the care of these sick children 
would directly aid the work of the State 
agencies for education and for quelling 
epidemics. It is certain that a well 
child can better withstand contagion 
than a sick one, and there is no question 
that a sick child cannot reap anything 
like the profit from education that is 
gained by one who is in good condition 
physically. Since the Annual Report 
was issued the Department of Health 
has entered a new field of activity. 
Hereafter, in connection with the Public 
Schools Athletic League, it will examine 
all children who wish to compete in 
athletic events. Before the League will 
permit a child to compete, it must have 
the Health Department physician’s cer- 
tificate that the competitor is in such con- 
dition that competition will not hurt him. 


These facts as to the existence in the 
public schools of thousands of children 
who need either special psychological 
treatment or careful medical attention 
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are as true proportionately of every city 
as they are of New York. New York, 
however, has supplied the means of de- 
tection, and is rapidly introducing meth- 
ods of cure or alleviation as adjuncts of 
the schools. Unfortunately, this is not 
true of all other school systems. And 
yet, as far as the scientists and educators 
can .see, the sick child, unless aided by 
these agencies, is in danger not only of 
punishment, but, worse, also of reaching 
maturity in such physical and mental 
condition that he is liable to be either 
incapable of self-support or to recruit 
even more dangerous classes of the peo- 
ple. New York’s example, therefore, is 
certainly worthy of study by all other 
municipalities where wise economy is a 
tule of government. 

The psychological work among the 
defectives is but in its beginning. Wide 
extension of special educational oppor- 
tunity to those who are helpless to learn 
under ordinary instruction is, however, 
foreshadowed for New York in City 
Superintendent Maxwell’s personal sum- 
mary of the report of Dr. Brown. The 
City Superintendent writes: 

The time of experiment is now ended— 
the ungraded classes have fully justified 
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their existence—and for the future there 
remains, as a wise economy and as an act of 
justice to helpless children, the wide exten- 
sion of this system. . . . 

Should any child be deprived of free pub- 
lic education because it is suffering from 
some physical defect? The time has long 
since gone by when it could be said that the 
education of the blind, the deaf, and the 
crippled isan impossibility. . . . Whyshould 
the parent who would scorn to accept charity, 
but is too poor to pay the fees charged by 
private institutions, be deprived of the bene- 
fits of free public education? There is but 
one answer to these questions—the city 
should establish schools for the training of 
the deaf, the blind, and the crippled. 


Of the work of the Department of Health 
Dr. Maxwell writes in part in the follow- 
ing words: 


The Board of Health not only sees to the 
exclusion of the child, but also, where 
needed, furnishes medical advice and sup- 

lies trained nurses who will show parents 
fon to treat simple ailments that do not 
require the attention of a regular physician. 
The exclusion of children . . . has strongly 
reinforced the teachers’ insistence on neat- 
ness, and has taught, where necessary, to 

arents the importance of soapand water. .. . 

he parents are growing thankful for the 
doctor’s warning that all is not right, and 
are doing much more for their children in 
order that they may not suffer from exclu- 
sion. 


MY FETISH BIBLE 


BY FEANETTE PARKER 


Y religious experience as a child 
M. is largely that of the most of my 
contemporaries in the Eastern 

States some fifty years ago—children of 
Christian homes, brought up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, accord- 
ing to Augustine’s idea of God rather 
than Clement’s. Such homes were an 
evolution, it has been said, of fifteen cen- 
turies of Augustine theology and Biblical 
interpretation. The one feature of my 
father’s house (he was a “ minister of the 
Gospel,” a leader of aa offshoot of Puri- 
tanism) more conspicuous than any, a 
feature of almost every Christian home, 
was the big Bible of the best room, the 
table upon which it lay, elephantine in 
bulk, being reserved solely for it, with the 
smaller Bibles of the family—gifts, as a 
rule—placed around it, their arrange- 


ment suggesting a mighty frigate with 
lesser craft anchored near. Above the 
shrine-like table, memorials of the de- 
parted of the household had fitting place 
—wreaths made of the loved one’s hair, 
silhouette profiles, commonest of all a 
framed and highly colored woodcut repre- 
senting mourners beside a grave under 
a willow, with a name written upon the 
tombstone. Occasionally a coffin-plate 
had place above the Bible table. 

Bibles were worn out by constant use 
in those days. But never the big show 
Bible of the best room. That was opened 
carefully for special occasions ; the mak- 
ing of an entry in the Family Record 
was one. Before the finding of any 
missing article was despaired of, if it 


_could have been hidden in the big Bible, 


it was well to look it through page by page. 
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On “Sabbath Day,” as a rule, the 
long afternoon was enlivened for the 
children by the pictures in the big Bible. 
First we recited : 

“ Holy Bible, book divine, 

Precious treasure, thou art mine.” 
Then we were arranged for most decorous 
behavior before the open book—that 
first picture of “ Adam and Eve Before 
the Fall” entrancing me as picture sel- 
dom has since, with its human-faced 
serpent coiled above the naked pair 
sitting under an apple-tree, while the 
branch upon which they sat was so near 
the ground that how a fall could have 
hurt them was a puzzle to me. That 
every picture of a Biblical character 
given in the book was a true portrait 
I néver doubted. The harness. on 
the horses of Elijah was just like our 
Dolly’s; and so terrible was the giant 
Goliath striding down upon little David 
that we scratched off his face, and that 
of every lion in the den with Daniel as 
well; nor was our frightful misdemeanor 
discovered for long after. To-day that 


old Bible is one of my most cherished 


treasures, those mutilated pages a lead- 
ing charm. It was published in Phila- 
delphia more than a hundred years ago, 
by private subscription, the list of sub- 
scribers including our grandfather’s 
name; but that interested us far less 
than the list given of those persons a 
man or a woman might not marry; as 
we read that “a man may pot marry his 
grandmother” we wondered how any- 
thing so funny could have been put in 
the Bible. 

Not to have a Bible—a big one for the 
best room—among the wedding presents 
was rare indeed in the experience of a 
bride of those days. The fair page for 
the family record began with the record 
of the bride’s marriage. Our mothers of 
the Revolution hid the father’s enlist- 
ment, discharge, and pension papers in 
the big Bible when the war was over, and 
that, as a rule, was the last of them. 

Was it not in one of the Peter Parley 
books that we used to see a group of 
naked savages under palm-trees calling 
out, ‘Send us the Bible”? How zeal- 
ously we laid by our copper pennies to 
do that same! “Have you read your 
Bible to-day ?” was the question always 
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asked by the mother before we knelt at 
her knee at night. One chapter every 
day was thé rule, the fact that we heard 
at least two more at family prayers mak- 
ing no difference. What wonder that 
we sometimes prevaricated, knowing that 
confession of omission to read a chapter 
would entail a double portion for the 
morrow? ‘And what did you read 
about ?” once followed the fib I had 
slipped into so easily. ‘“ Oh, sounding 
brass and tinkling symbol,” was my 
ready reply. ‘I don’t understand what 
I am reading about at all,” my elder 
sister once broke out pettishly, actually 
tossing her bookaside. ‘“ Of course you 
don’t,” came from the prig of the family. 
“ Remember, the wicked shall not under- 
stand.” 

“ Now, children, if you did not own a 
Bible,” asked the leader of the Sabbath- 
school one day, “ and you might choose 
between a Bible and a pound of candy, 
which would you take?” “Bible,” we 
all cried, of course ; all but Jack Sanders, 
who dared to shout, “Try ’em with a 
squirt-gun and see.” 

In those days the schools, public and 
private, were always opened with Bible 
reading and prayer. Usually the pupils 
knelt during prayer. Often the reading 
was by the whole school, each pupil 
rendering a verse—sometimes with amus- 
ing blunders. “Saw a broom afar off 
with leather ears in Boston,” short- 
sighted Milly Smith gave for “ Abraham 
afar off with Lazarus in his bosom ;” and 
she wept at the laughter that followed. 
The school prizes were often Bibles. 
Recitation in concert of the books of 
the Bible was an established feature— 
the pupils in line—“ toes to the mark, 
arms straight down—degin /” the line 
swaying to the sing-song—“ Jenny-ss ; 
Hexy-dus; La-vitty-kus; Num-derz ; 
Deéwty-ron-er-me ;” and this is a fair 
specimen of the pronunciation acquired 
and not easily overcome in after life. 
But children in those days did learn 
what the children of to-day are in 
lamentable ignorance of—how to find 
any book of the Bible, and to classify 
the books properly. 

Competitive recitations from the Bible 
were another feature of the school sys- 
tem; the pupils reeled off chapter after 
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chapter like automatons, until the endur- 
ance of the audience sometimes called a 
halt. Bible Societies sowed the land with 
Bibles. The popular thoroughfares of 
travel were kept supplied, although that 
“ professors ” should ever journey with- 
out a Bible was not supposable. What- 
ever the guest-rooms of any hotel might 
lack, it would not be a Bible. “They 
do come in handy when winders won’t 
stay up,” said an old tavern-keeper. 

In the time of the Civil War every 
soldier’s knapsack, when he marched to 
the front, held a Bible. They were tiny 
volumes, the type poorly adapted for 
weary eyes beside camp-fires. A good 


many of them were picked up along the 
lines of hurried marches ; but that didn’t 
prevent the good women at home from 
Of William Kidd we 


sending on more. 
remember— 
“T’d a Bible in my hand when! sailed, when 
I sailed, 
. . . ’'da Bible in my hand, by my father’s 
great command, 
And I sunk it in the sand when I sailed.” 


Another usage, now happily obsolete 
and almost forgotten, was that of placing 
the open Bible of the dead under the 
folded hands, a verse marked indicating 
a last message from the departed; a 
keen sense of humor occasionally dis- 
covered an unfortunate selection, as 
when a young widow chose that the 
burial text of her “third” should be, 
“The Lord will provide.” Again, at 
the request cf the departed—a notorious 
busybody who had sadly disrupted her 
household of faith—the text marked for 
reading by those who took a last look at 
her remains was, “ She hath done what 
she could.” “ Yes,” said an embittered 
neighbor, “and I guess it’s enough to let 
her rest from doin’ one while.” 


Verily, Christian children to-day have 
another Bible than the one that was 
the fetish of my childhood. The big 
show Bible is now rarely seen in any 
home. The leaflet chapters of the Sun- 
day-school may be thrown aside when 
the lessons are learned—lessons that 
indicate more and more the advance of 
Biblical study and teaching in all of our 
churches ; but genuine understanding of 
the Bible has not decreased. The spirit 
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of the Christ and of his gospel, the his- 
torical record of his revelation, is grad- 
ually but surely taking the place of the 
letter of myth and tradition; and in 
harmony with this progressive movement 
are the trained teachers for Sunday- 
schools, who at no distant day, let us 
pray, will have made the average volun- 
teer Sunday-school Biblical instructor a 
mistake of the past. 

But to return to my personal expe- 
rience. Before I had reached middle 
life my Bible was to me like a har- 
vested field—a desert of stubble. The 
grain had been gathered and stored. 
Only bread made from that grain was 
fit for food, I had been taught, and still 
believed. That alone was the Bread of 
Life. Of the many kinds of Bread of 
Life there was but one true Bread that 
came down from heaven, and that, un- 
questionably, was solely in the keeping 
of the Church of which I was a member. 
It had become dry and stale for me; it 
did not satisfy my hunger; spiritual 
paralysis was creeping over my soul. 
My Bible did not help me; my closet 
reading had become a mere form; why 
read over and over again what I already 
knew by heart? Nothing was more 
burdensome than that daily reading of 
a chapter. And sol drifted away from 
the old moorings, my Bible an unopened 
book. It was the transition season de- 
scribed by Lecky, when the temptation 
is met to stifle reason, when it is so 
much easier*to assume than to prove, so 
much less painful to believe than to 
doubt. “Hence the oscillation and 
timidity characterizing the research of 
many, the indifference to truth, the wor- 
ship of expediency.” 

If I cut loose from the Bible, what 
then? Kant’s three questions were to 
be answered: “What can I know? 
What ought I to do? What may I 
hope?” I could understand Renan’s 
saying that his life was ever controlled 
by a faith that he possessed no longer. 

And now I see clearly that it was not 
so much what I read in my seeking for 
a light in the dense darkness as the 
spirit in which I read. “ Help Thou mine 
unbelief.” How great the multitude of 
those who through tribulation had entered 
into the kingdom of God, and yet how 
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different their paths, how contradictory 
their admonitory persuasions, how be- 
wildering the host of rallying banners! 
Spinoza, Swedenborg, Newman, Renan— 
they all helped—but most of all Freder- 
ick Denison Maurice, Phillips Brooks, 
the Channings, and Edmund H. Sears, 
whose “ Fourth Gospel: the Heart of 
Christ,” simplified and focalized my 
questionings and gave me better starting- 
point. Happy was the young monk 
Luther, I often thought in those days, 
when he read the Bible for the first time 
in the monastery at Erfurt—opened it 
with a matured mind unhampered by 
interpretations of its every line, by fixed 
conceptions of its meaning. Some of 
us whose years are many may never 
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recover wholly from the hurt done our 
spiritual life by the Biblical teaching of 
our childhood ; but sure healing is in the 
spiritual interpretation of the record, the 
key to which is found for the seeking. 
“Take away the hypothesis of infallibil- 
ity,’ says John Fiske, “and the errors 
and crudities of the Bible are of no con- 
sequence. ‘The spiritual import becomes 
its most prominent aspect. Forced from 
the exigencies of a crude philosophy and 
inane criticism, the Bible becomes once 
more the book of mankind.” 

In other words, great is the difference, 
on a stormy, rock-bound coast, between 
a beacon light and a totem pole, no matter 
what the inscriptions upon the latter 
may be. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
THE TRADE UNION AND DEMOCRACY 
BY JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 


OME months ago the editor of The 
S Outlook wrote a stirring passage, 
the spirit of which was an appeal 

not merely to believe in democracy but 
to apply it to the whole of life. In its 
general statement this sounds innocent 
and commonplace enough. Yet it asks 
of us a good deal of imaginative daring 
to prefigure what this would mean in 
terms of a changed social order. We 
have the spirit of equality in religion ; 
we have a great deal of this same spirit 
before the law. We have made ourselves 
believe that we possess a quite absolute 
political freedom, but the pitiless truth- 
telling in the last few years about the 
relations existing between politics and 
privileged business has taught us to ask 
and to answer some humiliating ques- 
tions. How much real freedom politi- 
cally was there, for instance, in Pennsyl- 
vania from the close of the Civil War to 
1905? What does the term “ politically 
free” mean as applied to the régime 
under Tammany or Platt? What did it 
mean in Missouri till Folk appeared, or 
in Ohio till such as Cox were cast out? 
These frontier victories cheer us because 
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they show how we may escape from servi- 
tude, They also show us that in this 
coming struggle for political liberty only 
a few opening shots have been fired. 

In the passage noted from Dr. Abbott 
I understand him to raise the much more 
formidable issue of applying the spirit 
of democracy not only to religion, law, 
and politics, but to our economic and 
industrial life. Nowhere does the essence 
of oligarchy and privilege more flaunt- 
ingly display itself than in this dominat- 
ing part of our life. That business should 
be democratically administered would 
be written down as an absurdity by nine- 
tenths of our industrial leaders. They 
would hold Mallock’s view that your 
democratic mass is at best a dull horse 
that has to be ridden under curb and 
spur. He is otherwise as dangerous to 
himself as to others. 

Yet for three generations there have 
been no men of higher or saner minds 
than those who held that the democratic 
spirit will be checked and defeated until 
it informs and pervades the totality of 
our life—industry included. 

The most democratic of all revolutions, 
that of 1848, throughout Europe, gave 
such impulse and expression to this 
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thought that never for an instant since 
has it ceased togrow. From these roots 
have sprung countless experiments in 
the “democratizing of industry.” The 
achievements of English co-operation are 
a part of thismovement. The far harder 
but more democratic problem of the 
“ self-governing workshop” carries the 
hope still further and higher. “ We will 
prove in the market that industry as well 
as politics can be managed by all,” says 
Ludlow. This, too, is the heart of the 
splendid business record of the five hun- 
dred Belgian co-operatives. The boldest 
measures in New Zealand have the same 
character. 

But what has all this to do with our 
American trade unions? What theory 
or practices have they shown that lend 
themselves to this “unifying of our social 
life”? Beginning with the printers, it 
would be an easy task to show that the 
conscious expression of this thought has 
again- and again appeared for nearly 
three generations. That with increas- 
ing force it has worked, for the most 
part, unconsciously, does not lessen its 
significance. 

Why, in certain industries, has labor 
for three generations made its enormous 
sacrifices in timeand money? Do large 
bodies of men do this, through costly de- 
feats and partial victories, decade after 
decade without a reason? It is never 
primarily the employer that labor is 
fighting in this long warfare. It is some- 
thing behind the employer, which may 
worry the master as sorely as the man. 
What frightens labor into agitation the 
world over is the market competition 
which puts his income in peril. 

From the beginning labor organization 
has struggled to control those forms of 
competition that were believed to endan- 
ger its wage scale. Strictly within his 
legal rights, the employer uses the de- 
vices which competition offers to check 
labor’s rising claims. Overtime, the 
pace-setter, fines, the truck store, appren- 
tices, and that arch disturber, the new 
machine, one and all represent ways 
through which the employer has exer- 
cised his rights to get the advantages of 
competition on his side and keep them 
there. Point by point the trade union 
has fought the employer on every one 
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of these issues. For a full century this 
conflict has gone on by an aggressive 
series of “ interferences” with the em- 
ployer’s business. When printers were 
worked overtime without extra pay, the 
attempt of the union to remedy this evil 
was thought to be an intolerable inter- 
ference. So, too, was every separate 
attack on what are now conceded to be 
gross abuses against labor. It is strictly 
true that the history of labor organization 
is a history of almost continuous “ inter- 
ference ” with the employer’s control of 
his business ; but so, too, is the history 
of all our factory legislation and of 
much of our social legislation. This 
does not mean that interference has not 
been abused, or that the employer was 
wrong in trying to keep the competitive 
forces on his side. His own resistance 
was as inevitable and as necessary as 
that of the trade union. Upon the whole, 
he is no more to be blamed for resisting 
than the union for attacking. The same 
compelling force was behind them both. 
Each party was playing the competitive 
game according to rules that were popv- 
larly and honestly thought to be justified 
by the people at large. 

The change that has come is marked 
by doubts as to the finality and character 
of this same competitive game. The 
date of the change cannot be set down, 
but in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century an army of our strongest busi- 
ness men had come to say that if com- 
petition was the life of trade, it was also 
the death of trade. It was at first 
strange to hear these hard-headed men 
of affairs using the phrases against com- 
petition which Socialists had employed 
for nearly a. century. We had, to be 
sure, applied the strongest restrictions 
to competition through our tariff system, 
but not until the rapid organization of 
great business that followed the Civil 
War had produced specific and intoler- 
able evils do we hear our business lead- 
ers join in the cry against a cut-throat 
competition in scores of industries. So 
far as the labor question is concerned, 
the final step in this great change is the 
combination of employers over against 
the combination of labor. Employers 
have done this for the same reasons that 
they combined in coal, in steel, in sugar, 
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and in transportation. The president 
of a coal company told me, “ For a dozen 
years we employers seemed to be doing 
nothing but cut each other’s throats. We 
would get together and make all kinds 
of promises, which were kept until the 
trade pressure was too strong on some 
of the weaker members. Then the break 
would come. This went on year after 
year, until we got experience enough to 
see that free competition no longer 
meant anything except the destruction 
of the trade.” 

When these gentlemen got control of 
the railroads, their mastery was com- 
plete. They got uniformity in distribu- 
tive methods and prices. Except physical 
violence, they practiced every coercive 
measure against their own recalcitrants 
that can be charged against the trade 
unions. It is the very nature of these 
capitalistic organizations to curb the 
liberty of individuals, to deprive them 
outright of the freedom to do what they 
like in the management of their affairs. 
Neither can we have these organizations 
without a great deal of “leveling down,” 
precisely again as charged against the 
trade unions. 

The special forms of employers’ or- 
ganizations that have sprung into exist- 
ence to cope with the unions were driven 
to this step, not alone by union abuses, 
but by the crippling competition in the 
trade—employer against employer. It 
was because labor in a strike could take 
advantage of this rivalry among employ- 
ers that it gave way to organization. 
What the employers had set down as 
trade union vices have been copied with 
extraordinary fidelity: a special agent or 
walking delegate, sympathetic lockout, 
restriction of output, severe limitations 
upon individual freedom, the blacklist in 
its subtlest and most effective form, and 
the boycott. Amplest documentary evi- 
dence now exists in proof of these prac- 
tices. Ido not set these down to the 
special discredit of employers. As with 
the unions, they show us the logic of an 
uncontrolled industrial struggle. They 
also show us what it is that we are really 
trying to do with the thing called com- 
petition, We are trying to direct it and 
Control it in the interests of all of us 
stead of in the interest of a few of us. 
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We are trying to raise and enlarge the 
area on which these immense forces of 
economic rivalry act. These forces, by 
our common consent, have been used so 
narrowly and so selfishly as to become a 
danger that we at last recognize. Un- 
clean milk, adulterated foods and medi- 
cines, are no more deadly than they 
were a generation ago; but we have 
become conscious of the dangers. We 
have learned the social perils of giving 
a free competition field to all forms of 
private profit-hunting. Pure food bills, 
the demand for a label on lying quack 
medicines, added powers to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, the revolt 
against rebates and private passes, the 
public rising against the despoilers in 
insurance, form each an illustration of the 
new purpose to destroy once for all a 
nest of private privileges in which our 
most flagrant inequalities were hatched. 
At the heart of all these evils has been 
the assertion of arbitrary personal power, 
which in the business world is strictly 
analogous to those aristocracies on which 
divine and extra-constitutional political 
rights have been based. The elder Hyde 
was a good type of this aristocrat in 
business. When he said in 1874, “I 
made this company and I will have no 
interference,” we have the aristocrat of 
the market confident and undisturbed. 
This was the exact temper of his fellows 
throughout our land. It required almost 
a generation to convince the public that 
this temper is as noxious for business as 
it is for politics ; that the measure of our 
progress will be in eliminating it and 
substituting an accountability to the pub- 
lic which is the essence of democracy. 
It is at this point that the real service 
of labor organization becomes clear. 
Struggling half blindly for narrower ends, 
it has been at the front in this movement 
toward the democratizing of business. 
Since the early eighties, after the grow- 
ing federation gave it adequate strength, 
the trade union begins its demand for 
what is in spirit a partnership in the 
business. From the start the union chal- 
lenges every form of purely arbitrary 
right on the partof the employer. From 
the start it asks to have its wishes and 
its opinions taken into account; with 
growing insistence it demands “ recogni- 
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tion” in the business councils. The 
unions have so far won this fight that 
the “ joint agreement ” is an established 
fact in a dozen great industries. This 
working agreement detween employer 
and employed now takes for granted 
what employers hotly opposed for half a 
century. It admits labor’s right to raise 
and to discuss practically every issue 
between the two parties. 

I have heard an Illinois coal operator 
bitterly complain of thisagreement. He 
said, “It gives us one great advantage. 
It does away with the old secret cut- 
throat competition in paying wages. We 
now know what our rivals pay, and that 
makes conditions fairer; but what I hate 
about it is that our former power to do 
business just as we like is gone. We 
actually take our men into a kind of 
partnership, and have to consult them on 
every blessed thing that comes up.” 

- What a meaning in those closing words! 
“We actually take our men into a kind 
of partnership.” “We,” employers and 


employed, “have to consult on every 
blessed thing that comes up.” d 
If in any far future democracy becomes 


a fact—a democracy with all the man- 
made inequalities removed, all the pres- 
ent mockeries gone out of it—the long 
struggle of the trade union will be written 
down among the heroisms of history. 
Its occasional savagery, its hectoring 
abuses, will fade intoa perspective wherein 
they will appear as incidental, even per- 
haps as necessary, as strange abuses have 
been in every wholesome revolution that 
has marked the progress of the race. 
The trade agreement will then appear 
clearly as the training ground for larger 
and completer partnership, of co-operation 
or fraternalism in the creation and dis- 
tribution of commodities. 

We now see that this binding agree- 
ment between employer and employed is 
the aim of trade-unionism. We see as 
clearly that the goal is never reached 
except through a definite extension of 
the democratic principle. The joint 
agreement assumes that business has 
come to be so socialized that all those 
who carry it on should have their say in 
the councils of administration. Anything 
like a complete democratizing of industry 
is of course very far in the future, but 
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the organized struggle to that end has 
begun. The turbulent energies that enter 
into it make the labor question. 

The restlessness of labor, its almost 
pitiless importunity and aggression, its 
victory to-day at once turned into a 
reason for further claims to-morrow, are 
a kind of insanity until they are seen to 
be the varying signs of this world move- 
ment toward the extirpation of arbitrary 
and privileged power in industry. It is 
a mischievous delusion to suppose that 
this industrial pressure will for a moment 
cease. Ata dozen points labor has won 
its fight before a sustaining public opinion. 
In a given industry we may now mark 
its progress by specific issues. Is the 
union justified in establishing a minimum 
wage? This was met by a generation 
of abuse, but as competition drove em- 
ployers to apply the same principle to 
prices, the absurdity of the unions began 
todisappear. It was seen in both camps 
that the necessities of the weaker required 
this minimum. If it puts some check 
upon the pace of the strong, there is 
compensation to the group as a whole. 
“Fach for all and all for each ”—the 
most democratic of shibboleths—gets an 
added content of meaning. Where the 
trade agreement exists, the opposition to 
this minimum could not stand against 
the discussion of one afternoon session. 

But better than all to illustrate the 
nature of this trade union pressure is 
the claim for an eight-hour day. The 
immediate competitive exigencies in a 
world market present obstinate practical 
difficulties. We get to know to a cer- 
tainty that these difficulties must sooner 
or later yield. The labor pressure at 
this point will strengthen because the 
leisure, the health, the freedom which 
shorter hours imply represent values 
upon which the workers more and more 
set heart. 

Thus, whether the struggle is over the 
wage scale, the number of apprentices, 
piece-work, fewer hours, closed shops, 
or “ recognition,” it is an attack on forms 
of personal power under the wage system. 
Slowly before our eyes that system is 
undergoing changes in the direction of 
co-operation or democratic control. If 
for no other reason than this, that labor 
more and more believes it is not getting 
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its share, the pressure will continue. 
‘The sheer mass of doubt and suspicion 
on the part of labor has grown into a 
fact so troublesome that it must be 
removed by _ substituting democratic 
methods. ‘These may for a time work 
ill and prove costly, but they must be 
tried if only to remove the deepening 
incredulity about the fairness of the pres- 
ent wage system. 

This incredulity is now the chief 
psychic cause of the labor troubles. 
‘ Whether the suspicion is justified or not, 
its removal will come alone through 
obvious experimental proofs. Inevitably 
the experiments must be democratic, in 
the sense of a wider distribution of power 
and responsibility among the whole of 
any working group. 

However she may lack in brilliant 
material achievement as compared to the 
United States, New Zealand offers two 
illustrations of democratic method. 
What distinguishes New Zealand as a 
State is the way in which governmental 
powers have been used, not to stop com- 
petition in the socialistic sense, but to 
force a higher and fairer level, on which 
it acts for the many rather than for the 
few. Every startling step has been of 
this nature. New Zealand is democra- 
tizing competition. If the public is 
there threatened with monopoly prices 
in coal or in insurance, the State acts 
competitively for the whole people. Our 
great interest in this method is that it 
may have immeasurable development 
without landing us in Socialism. It has 
the soul of democracy in it while pre- 
serving great areas on which those forms 
of private property may be maintained 
which Socialism usually attacks. Even 
more significant is the other illustration 
which New Zealand offers. 

It is the allofment of work to labor 
groups under the co-operation method. 
It unifies at once the political and the 
industrial practice. If the digging and 
laying up of a cellar,a section of road- 
way, or the foundations of a bridge are 
assigned to twelve laborers for the sum of 
fifty pounds, they elect their own man- 
ager, agreeing upon the distribution of 
the work. A standard of efficiency is 
Set. which the inspector enforces. The 
lump sum of fifty pounds is assumed by 
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the authorities to give first a “ fair wage,” 
but beyond that a margin is given which 
extra zeal and fidelity may very materially 
increase. Under private cc.tractors 
working for profit, this is of course a 
very old story. It is not an old story 
for the State or town to do it, with the 
express purpose of avoiding certain evils 
of competition, like insecurity and lack 
of work. 

If the confidence of labor is once 
gained ; if it comes to be believed that 
the social authorities will once for all 
make an end of every form of exploita- 
tion and see to it that labor gets square- 
ly what it earns, some most inspiring 
results follow. The enmities and sus- 
picions inherent in the old wage system 
are abated. Every set of workers can 
see the stupidity and unfairness of 
“ restricting output ;” they can see the 
instant advantage of new machinery— 
that it creates more product which comes 
to them. It makes an atmosphere in 


which the dead beat and the slovenly 
worker get automatically the only dis- 
approval they fear—the quick contempt 


of their own set. 

Belgian co-operatives, New Zealand 
group-work with extra earnings going 
to the group and not to a contractor, 
the tentative partnership of the joint 
agreement, these are but beginnings, but 
they are very brave ones. They are 
here to stay and tc increase. All are the 
product of trade union agitation. The 
costly, driving pressure of labor has 
made them necessary, as thousands of 
our inventions have sprung from the 
same origin. 

In the United States, trade union 
pressure toward co-operation has hitherto 
been confined almost wholly to the eco- 
nomic field. With sustained desperation, 
the ablest of our unions have struggled 
to keep out of politics precisely as they 
have in other countries, until convinced 
that their opponents in that field were 
too strong forthem. When those proofs 
have come, the unions have turned to 
party politics. This opens another stage 
in the democratizing of industry. 

We then have the economic pressure 
still continuing, but greatly reinforced 
by organized political pressure, as in 
Australia, New Zealand, Belgium, and 
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now at last in England, with her fifty- 

four labor members in Parliament. 
Partly from this internationial con- 

tagion, but more from economic check- 
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mating at home, some of our own labor 
organizations this year take a momentous 
step, the character of which I shall ex- 
plain in another article in this series. 


LABOR LAWS AND LABOR PROB. 
LEMS’ 


order to understand the réle played 

by labor in the economic and social 
life of our country to-day, full knowledge 
must be had of trade union policy and 
practice, for the reason that the activi- 
ties, fortunes, and problems of labor 
depend on trade-unionism in a striking 
degree. ‘This has of late years become 
increasingly true, with the growth and 
extension of trade-unionism and the 
development within trade-unionism of 
the militant characteristics that have 
provoked such widespread uneasiness 
and anxiety. It is therefore astonishing 


: is hardly necessary to say that in 


that no one has hitherto attempted any 


comprehensive study of the history, 
structure, functions, and operation of 
trade-unionism in the United States—in 
other words, doing for American trade- 
unionism what Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb have so brilliantly done for Brit- 
ish trade-unionism. Much, it is true, 
has been written on the subject, and, 
generally speaking, it is far more clearly 
apprehended than was the case only a 
few years ago. But there is still a great 
deal of loose thinking and careless talk- 
ing due to inadequate appreciation alike 
of the view-point of trade-unionism and 
of its place in the contemporary economic 
organism. On the one hand we have 
extravagant approval, on the other equal- 
ly unreasoning denunciation. For this 
reason it is gratifying to learn that there 
is now under way a systematic and sci- 
entific survey of trade-unionism in the 
United States on its operative as well as 
its historical and institutional sides. 
This survey, conducted as it is by trained 

' Studies in American Trade-Unionism. Edited 
by Jacob H. Hollander, Ph.D., and George E. Bar- 
nett, Ph.D. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

Labor Le islation, Labor Movements, and Labor 
Leaders. 34 George Howell, F.S.S., Ex-M.P. Two 


Volumes, P. Dutton & Co. ., New York, $2,50, net, 
per set. 


economists, zealous in the accumulation 
of facts and skilled in their analysis and 
interpretation, promises to meet admi- 
rably the need for a thorough and lucid 
exposition. 

Origizating four years ago with the 
Economic Seminary of Johns Hopkins 
University, the first fruits of the enter- 
prise are now manifest in a volume of 
“‘ Studies in American Trade-Unionism,” 
a co-operative production containing a 
dozen essays on various phases of trade- 
unionism. ‘The character of these papers 
and the idea underlying them may be 
rapidly indicated by a quotation. “In 
addition to co-operative activity,” 
plains Professor Hollander, “ each mem- 
ber of the Seminary undertook the de- 
tailed investigation and study of some 
one carefully selected aspect of the 
trade union question. The more impor- 
tant of these assigned topics were: the 
organization of labor in a representative 
industry, the apprentice system, labor 
federations, the finances of trade unions, 
the minimum wage, and the beneficiary 
features. of trade unions. . . . In the 
conduct of his specific inquiry, each in- 
vestigator examined in turn the experi- 
ence of a considerable number of unions 
in relation to that particular aspect of 
trade-unionism with which he was con- 
cerned. At first the simpler and more 
accessible unions were studied, but in 
the progress of his work each investi- 
gator chose for minute study a particular 
trade union which seemed best to illus- 
trate his special field of inquiry... - 
The collection of essays constituting the 
present volume are the result of these 
studies. It should be distinctly under- 
stood that they mark a stage, and not 4 
goal, in the inquiry. It is expected that 
each investigator will examine in turn the 
experience of all important American 
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unions in their relation to the subject of 
his particular study, and such further 
inquiries are now actually in progress.” 
Thus the present volume is essentially 
in the nature of a preliminary inquest. 
But the scope of its contents is so broad, 
and its writers have explored their re- 
spective topics with such assiduity, that 
it may unquestioningly be accepted as 
suggesting a graphic and accurate pic- 
ture of the constitution and activities of 
typical American labor organizations ; 
and, if not always affording sufficient 
grounds for far-reaching generalizations, 
it certainly clears the way for that cor- 
rect understanding which it is so desira- 
ble to obtain. 

The first three papers, contributed by 
George E. Barnett, T. W. Glocker, and 
A. M. Sakolski, are concerned with struc- 
tural aspects of trade-unionism as seen 
in the governmental and financial organ- 
ization of the typographical, the cigar- 
makers’, and the iron-molders’ unions. 
Several aspects of the primary trade 
union function—collective bargaining— 
are next considered by W. H. Buckler, 
Mr. Barnett, and F. W. Hilbert, Mr. 
Buckler’s paper on “The Minimum Wage 
in the Machinists’ Union” being excep- 
tionally helpful in the way of assisting 
the uninformed reader to a correct per- 
ception of many union practices—in 
regard, for example, to wage-fixing, to 
hours of labor, to reduction of output, and 
to apprentices. The apprentice question 
is studied in detail in the ninth paper, an 
article by James M. Motley on “ Appren- 
ticeship in the Building Trades,” which 
presents another excellent study and one 
somewhat more critical than the majority, 
the aim being, as the quotation already 
made suggests, to furni#h data rather 
than comment. In the next, the tenth 
essay, one of the most important prob- 
lems of modern trade-uriionism is ap- 
proached—the problem of the extent to 
which the unions may be said to inter- 
fere in the business of the employers. 
For a type, the writer, Solomon Blum, 
selects the building trades organization, 
and, without in any way considering the 
ethical or legal phases of the question, 
takes up seriatim the methods pursued 
by the union to “make work” for its 


members, In his pages emphasis is 
5 
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laid on a truth too often forgotten in the 
discussion of this thorny theme, viz., 
that only so far as we regard trade union 
rules as the product of a class .organiza- 
tion can we hope to understand them or 
appreciate their significance. The clos- 
ing papers, by J. B. Kennedy and Will- 
iam Kirk, treat of the insurance features 
of unionism and the evolution of the 
federation idea, and are characterized— 
as indeed are all the essays—by accuracy, 
fairness, and fullness. If the projected 
studies are carried through with the same 
industry and care, and if the completed 
work includes, as it should, a philo- 
sophic summary giving form to the ma- 
terial which is now, so to speak, in the 
raw,-and bringing the vital features into 
bold relief, it will be an enduring monu- 
ment to the university that brought it 
into being, and a notable acquisition to 
economic literature. 

Another work serving to throw light 
on the nature, aims, and methods of 
trade-unionism is George Howell’s “ La- 
bor Legislation, Labor Movements, and 
Labor Leaders,” a new edition of which 
has recently been brought out and im- 
ported into this country. Unlike the 
writers of “ Studies in American Trade- 
Unionism,” who approach the subject 
from the standpoint of outside, independ- 
ent investigators, Mr. Howell brings to 
his task the intimate knowledge acquired 
by more than half a century of strenuous 
effort in behalf of the English working- 
man. He also brings, but to a surpris- 
ingly small extent, some of the prejudices 
born of the bitter conflicts in which he 
took part as an early and stalwart union- 
ist. His book is at once a chronicle of 
the legislation by which the working 
class of England has gradually been 
relieved of the disabilities from which 
it suffered at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, a narrative of social bet- 
terment, and a history of trade-unionism 
in England. It is marred by fragmen- 
tariness, by repetitions, and by an un- 
polished style, but its merits are so con- 
spicuous that it deserves the thoughtful 
consideration of every student of eco- 
nomic and social questions. Especially 
would we commend it to those who have 
the shaping of trade union policy in the 
United States, If Mr. Howell still burns 
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with indignation when he thinks of the 
burdens formerly imposed on his fellow- 
laborers, he is no less out of patience 
with what he describes as the “new 
unionism ”—the unionism of aggression, 
violence, outrage. “It is a policy,” he 
declares warmly, “fraught with evil. It 
revives all the old prejudices against 
trade unions. It has nerved employers 
to fresh resistance. It has led the courts 
of law to be more severe in condemna- 
tion and punishments. And what is 
gained? No labor dispute was ever 
won by violence; many have been lost 
through resorting to it. The ‘old gang,’ 
to their credit, set their faces against it 
continuously.” And, writing again as 
one of the few survivors of the “ old 
gang ”’ that secured the repeal of many 
laws adverse to labor and the enact- 
ment of much favorable legislation, he 
warns the militant unionists of to-day: 
“If the utterances of some were taken 
as gospel truth, employers would appear 
to be all devils, and the employed all 
angels. That isnot my experience... . 
A juster appreciation of relative posi- 
tions, of mutual duties and responsibili- 


Comment on 


It is quite impossible to read 
this little satire by Anne 
Warner without laughter, and 
yet we must acknowledge it to be so true 
and so humiliating in fact that it might 
move us almost to tears. Uncle John, “ do- 
ing” the Continent on schedule time, may 
be met every day, and the only satisfaction 
one can get out of him in real life is that we 
do not belong to his much-tried party. Uncle 
John’s niece, who is “so grateful” to him 
for giving her the trip, records the rapid 
succession of events in deliciously naive and 
breathless letters to her mother. Uncle John 
has a sharp eye for possible suitors, and 
Yvonne is obliged to resort to many devious 
maneuvers to keep her lover and hey hot- 
tempered relative from meeting. A group 
of Americans, “ human various,” surround 
the two central characters as they whirl from 
one place to another, visiting every possible 
spot accessible to tourists, watch in one hand 
and guide-book in the other. The illus- 
trations by May Nelson Preston are admi- 
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ties, will lessen the friction that now 
obtains. The man that under-works is 
as bad as the man who under-pays. The 
surest ground to stand upon is honeSty, 
integrity.” Sane words these, that can- 
‘not be pondered too thoughtfully by the 
advocates of violence and lawlessness 
and the appellants to class hatred; 
while, for those opposed to the claims 
of labor, and who fancy that. repression 
will insure silence, there is much that is 
pregnant with meaning in the long record 
of wrong, suffering, agitation, prosecution, 
persecution, and conflict unfolded by 
Mr. Howell. Page after page is devoted 
to strikes, to lockouts, to. boycotts, to 
summary imprisonments, to futile efforts 
to secure just laws or even the just in- 
terpretation of unjust laws. But beneath 
all runs an undercurrent of progress, of 
the demand for reform thriving on injus- 
tice, of a healthier public opinion grow- 
ing out of evils brought home to the 
public conscience by the acts of the 
servants of the public. So, if Mr. 
Howell’s story opens in gloom, it ends 
with ample justification for its vigorous 
and unquenchable optimism. 


Current Books 


rably adapted to the story. (Seeing France 
with Uncle John. By Anne Warner. The 
Century Company, New York. $1.50.) 


The author of “ The Visits of 
Elizabeth” continues to be 
sprightly in manner, but her 
latest story moves in conventional grooves, 
its characters are mere puppets, its plot is 
thin, and its emotionalism feeble. (Beyond 
the Rocks. By Elinor Glyn. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $1.50.) 


Beyond the 
Rocks 


Physics and metaphysics are 
commonly thought of as hav- 
ing nothing in common. The 
task of philosophy in unifying these appar- 
ently separate fields of thought and knowl- 
edge is to find ground common to both, on 
which their synthesis may be effected. Now 
the fundamental concept of physical science 
is causation—agency of some sort or other. 
But agency of some sort is also the funda- 
mental concept of metaphysics in its inquiry 
for the prime Mover. It is as to the sind 


Concepts of 
Philosophy 
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of agency that physics and metaphysics dif- 
fer. Physics, restricted to the realm of the 
senses, is concerned only with mechanical 
agency, the result of which is mere efficiency 
without foresight and purpose. Physics is 
so far imperfect science until these higher 
factors are supplied, as they are by meta- 
physics, with its doctrine of mind as the 
prime Mover. The philosopher may con- 
cede to the mere naturalist that all agency 
is mechanical—as fixed in the succession of 
consequents to antecedents as wheel geared 
to wheel—while insisting that “ mechanical” 
is not the whole of it—that it is also volitional 
and purposive, the ultimate agency being, as 
the Stoic philosophy held, 
“ A bight intelligence, which darts 
Its influence through the several parts, 
And animates the whole.” 

Had not the title “ Synthetic Philosophy ” 
been pre-empted by Herbert Spencer, Dr. 
Ormond might well have chosen it as de- 
scriptive of this masterly treatise, in which 
he develops the psycho-centric view of the 
world in opposition to the hylo-centric view 
of materialism. The core of his work, its 
largest section, exhibits the synthetic con- 
struction proceeding from physics to social- 
ity, and from sociality to religion in its rec- 
ognition of the “all-including Self,’ whom 
we name God. The opposing tendencies of 
religious thought, inevitable as they are—on 
one hand to personify God, on the other 
hand ‘a feeling of his transcendence—are 
ever clarifying crude conceptions of him, but 
never reaching a final definition of the divine 
nature. Clear and straight thinking charac- 
terizes Dr. Ormond’s work throughout. In 
its synthetic philosophy not only science and 
metaphysics, but also science and religion, 
find their unity. (Concepts of Philosophy. 
By Alexander Thomas Ormond. In Three 
Parts. Part I. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $4, net.) 


The Crui Mr. Colton has written some 
oe ee of capital short stories, and at 
the Violetta his best is a quaint humorist. 
In this book he is not at his best. (The 
Cruise of the Violetta. By Arthur Colton, 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


In less than twenty years this 
device for a universal language 
has advanced from the theoretical to the 
practical stage, the English Chamber of 
Commerce having put it on the examination 
list for applicants for situations. Our officers 
and magistrates in the Philippines are said 
to have found it useful. The present text- 
book, small and convenient, is designed for 
beginners and also for advanced students, 
both for self-instruction and for use in teach- 
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ing. (Practical and Theoretical Esperanto. 
By Dr. Max Talmey. Universal Language 
Publishing Company, New York. $1.) 


P Two notably pretty and prettily 
hy: Its printed tales for children by 
Mrs. Burnett are “ Queen Silver-Bell” and 


'“ Racketty-Packetty House.” (Fairy Tales. 


The Century Company, New York. 60c. 
each.) 


The “hero” of this tale sim- 
ply could not help getting en- 
gaged to every pretty girl he met. More- 
over, the pretty girls not only fell victim to 
his irresponsible love-making, but continued 
to like and admire him after the inevitable 
Such a book might easily be 
made silly, but in fact this is thoroughly 
amusing. (“ Georgie.” By Dorothea Deakin. 
The Century Company, New York. $1.50.) 


“ Georgie ’’ 


Heroes Every Child ae is, happily, no - 
pale ge Si ack of material for 
such a book as this, 
and to read it strengthens one’s pride in 
humanity. Heroic figures of many races, 
ages, and types are here presented for young 
people to admire—some legendary, some 
semi-legendary, but for the most part men of 
actual and recorded deed, like David, Ro- 
land, King Alfred, Robert Bruce, Washing- 
ton, Lee, Lincoln, and Father Damien. The 
stories are told by recognized writers of 
ability and fame, and the narratives have 
been selected not only because of the sub- 
jects but because of dramatic and vivid 
story-telling power. In his introduction Mr. 
Mabie recognizes the heroic possibilities in 
all men, and points out that these heroes 
were not faultless, but were brave, generous, 
self-forgetful, self-sacrificing, and capable of 
splendid deeds, and therefore may, through 
their stories, help make heroes in the present. 
(Heroes Every Child Should Know. Edited 
by Hamilton Wright Mabie. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. 90c.) 


The author has riveted 
his gaze upon the darker 
phenomena of Jewish 
and also of Christian history, and presents 
an extremely low opinion both of Judaism 
and Christianity. “Modern research” has 
carried him to the opposite pole from John 
Stuart Mill’s conclusion—skeptic though he 
was—that the Jews, jointly with the Greeks, 
“have been the starting-point and main pro- 
pelling agency of modern cultivation.” He 
has found out from some source not cited 
that “even Isaiah or Elijah unquestionably 
paid divine honors to other gods.” He 
bitterly resents the New Testament appella- 
tion of Babylon as “mother of harlots,” and 
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devotes eighty pages to produce a contrary 
idea of the Babylonian religion, but nowhere 
reports the well-known fact that it sanctioned 
as an act of worship what we term prostitu- 
tion. In his opinion “ cosmic forces and the 
inexorable methods of their operation con- 
tain the only reliable hint of what we have. 
dignified with the name of God.” (The His- 
torical Bases of Religions, Primitive, Baby- 
lonian,and Jewish. By Hiram Chellis Brown. 
Herbert B. Turner & Co., Boston. $1.50, net.) 
This is a semi-historical 
romance of Quebec during 
the futile attempt of French 
Canada in 1837 to establish its independence 
from the British crown. The episode was 
in itself of a kind to afford good material for 
this kind of tale, and the author, who will be 
remembered for her former novel,‘ A Daugh- 
ter of New France,” uses the situations with 
_ considerable dramatic effect. A love story 
mingles with plot and politics and is very 
prettily told. (In Treaty with Honor. By 
Mary Catherine Crowley. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


Just as Mr. Iles’s “Flame, 
Electricity, and the Camera ” 
dealt with the romance of 
modern science, so his new book deals with 
the wonders of recent invention. In both 
one is struck with three qualities not by any 
means overcommon in works of popular 
science: first, thoroughness and complete- 
ness of knowledge; secondly, clearness of 
exposition and regard for the demands of 
the non-technical reader ; third, a broad,.com- 
prehensive view of the relations of science 
and invention as evolutions of civilization— 
or, as Mr. Iles puts it, “of that involved 
drama of which this planet is by turns the 
stage and the spectator’s gallery.” The book 
is really extraordinary for the number of 
individual inventions and appliances de- 
scribed, and equally so for the way in which 
they are brought together in a co-ordinated 
and continuously interesting story of prog- 
ress. There are many scores of pictures, 
portraits, and diagrams. (Inventors at Work. 
By George Iles. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. $2, net.) 


This is the tale of an American- 
Japanese family; the second 
wife of the Japanese father is 
an American woman, and is brought home 
to Japan, where her children and their all- 
Japanese half-brothers and half-sisters live in 
one family. There is plenty of opportunity 
here for quaintness and humor, and, when 
the Russo-Japanese War breaks out, for 
tragedy also. The book is charmingly deco- 
rated in an appropriately semi-Japanese 


In Treaty with 
Honor 


Inventors and 
Invention 


A Japanese 
Blossom 


17 November 


style. (A Japanese Blossom. By Onoto Wa- 
tanna. Harper & Brothers, New York. §2, 
net.) 


Literary To havea cultivated book-lover 
By-Paths for one’s guide through the 

pleasant homes and haunts of 
literary life, aside from the beaten track of 
the tourists and trippers that throng to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon and Abbotsford, is the good 
fortune of Mr. Shelley’s readers. He does 
not undertake the critic’s réle, but that of 
the accomplished cicerone, who has more to 
tell than is told in print. He introduces us 
to celebrities, among whom are such ancients 
as Spenser and Sir Philip Sidney, and such 
moderns as Carlyle, Hood, and Keats. Con- 
cerning these last he has gleaned fresh and 
characteristic material. The volume is en- 
riched with over a hundred and twenty illus- 
trations by his own camera, which he uses 
as effectively as his practiced pen. Many 
of his photographs put before us places or 
papers hitherto unpublished or not identi- 
fied. Rarely does one come upon so charm- 
ing a literary sketch-book as this. (Literary 
By-Paths in Old England. By Henry C. 
Shelley. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $3, 
net.) 


: A pretty, well-managed 
4 th Sen story of a dear child who 
was taken for the summer 
from a “Home” in the city, where he lay 
crippled, by a good farmer and his wife. He 
was truly a sunshiny lad, and by his blessed 
faith in the kindness of human nature be- 
came a strong agent in promoting harmony 
in the neighborhood. He and Betty Hamil- 
ton were full of mischief, some of which 
threatened danger to the grown-up lovers of 
the tale. But all turned out right, and little 
Christopher found that he really had “ rela- 
tions,” a possession for which he longed with 
his whole loving heart. (A Little Son of 
Sunshine. By Ellen Douglas Deland. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. $1.25.) 


Sunshine 


The Mirror of The secret of the power of 


the English language is 
te See known to the writer who 
signs himself Joseph Conrad. In a recent 
book he reveals to us the romance, the great- 
ness, of “the sea that plays with men till 
their hearts are broken, and wears stout ships 
to death.” Open to all and faithful to none, 
he calls it, with a jealous, sleepless strength. 
To a practical knowledge of seamanship, of 
lading cargoes, ruling crews, managing and 
navigating vessels, Joseph Conrad adds the 
vision of a poet and exercises the witchcraft 
of a master of style. Careless of pointing a 
moral or adorning a tale, the seriousness of 
his thought impresses one with the profound 
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moral meaning of everything he touches. 
Such chapters as “ The Weight of the Bur- 
den” and “ Initiation” are marvelous in this 
suggestive quality, while in “ The Tremalino” 
an entirely different aspect of the writer’s 
genius is displayed. (The Mirror of the 
Sea. By Joseph Conrad. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. $1.50.) 


That exceedingly use- 
ful and readable work, 
Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
“A History of Modern England,” is now 
brought to a close with a volume covering 
the decade 1885-1895—that is to say, the im- 
portant years which witnessed the collapse 
of the Liberal party under the burden of 
Mr. Gladstone’s zeal for Irish Home Rule, 
the rise of the Conservative party under the 
skillful guidance of Lord Salisbury, the revo- 
lutionary reforms in local government, the 
advent of the workingman as a political 
power, the first symptoms of the recent agi- 
tation to recede from the policy of free 
trade; and, abroad, the annexation of Bur- 
ma, the partition of Africa, the coercion of 
Greece, and the fall of Bismarck, with the 
subsequent expansion of Germany as a trad- 
ing and colonizing power. As before,Mr. 
Paul is concerned almost wholly with the 
political aspects of his subject, and, as was 
perhaps only to be expected, his narrative is 
dominated by the Irish question which so 
profoundly affected the fortunes of the lead- 
ing statesmen of all parties. He thus under- 
takes the most difficult task that has fallen 
to him, and, if he has not accomplished it 
altogether satisfactorily—an impossibility in 
view of the fact that all the evidence is not 
yet at hand—he has accomplished it with 
considerable credit to himself and profit to 
his readers. Threading the tortuous phases 
of Irish politics with marvelous dexterity, 
he assists the student to grasp firmly the 
essentials in the stirring, if temporarily fu- 
tile, drama enacted between the famous 
“empty house” meeting of Parnell and Lord 
Carnarvon and the final retirement of Glad- 
stone—* the greatest man who had sat in the 
House of Commons since the younger, if not 
since the elder, Pitt.” Outside the discus- 
sion of Irish matters, the most conspicuous 
features in this final volume are Mr. Paul’s 
chapters on Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy 
and on the growth of a militant trade-union- 
ism, his characterizations of Gladstone, Salis- 
bury, Bright, Churchill, Chamberlain, and 
Parnell, and the all too brief summary in 
which he reviews the main currents of the 
half-century he has surveyed. It need hardly 
be added that his pages are distinguished 
by the ease, candor, honesty, and incisive- 
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ness that gave such a charm to the earlier 
installments. (A History of Modern Eng- 
land. By Herbert Paul. Vol. V. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $2.50, net.) 


The author of “‘ The Moors,” 
“The Land of the Moors,” 
and “ The Moorish Empire” 
has enjoyed the distinction of being easily 
chief among authorities on Morocco. In- 
spired by Lane’s example in Egypt, Mr. 
Meakin has essayed to do as much for the 
Moors, and during eighteen years has suc- 
cessfully labored to that end. His work has 
been peculiarly interesting and valuable, for 
Morocco is not only the one remaining inde- 
pendent Barbary State, but has latterly be- 
come the thorny subject of international 
wrangling, so much so, indeed, that the news- 
papers have undoubtedly contained more 
mention of Morocco during the past two 
years than in the twenty preceding. Mr. 
Meakin’s latest, volume, like his previous 
ones, owes much of its compelling charm to 
the writer’s conviction that no country that 
had ever come before his notice excels Mo- 
rocco in point of life and color, save Bokhara, 
and that no country rivals it, save certain 
parts of India and China. In the nearer 
East, Algeria, Tunisia, and Tripoli have lost 
much of their attractiveness under Turkish 
or under Western rule; Egypt only empha- 
sizes this; Palestine contains a heterogene- 
ous population, and the bazaars of Constan- 
tinople have now given way to plate-glass 
shops. Hence, as to real Oriental life, noth- 
ing remains in Mediterranean regions to 
outshine Morocco. The reader keen in the 
scent for every-day life and color will be 
specially interested in the first half of the 
present well-printed volume, in which the 
Berbers, merchants, story-tellers, medicine- 
men, slave-girls and other women-folk, are 
described. The reader more interested in 
the economic, diplomatic, political, and relig- 
ious background will be attracted to the 
second part, wherem the author discourses 
of the protective system, the diplomatic situa- 
tion, the advent of France in Morocco, and, 
in not the least impressive chapter, of “ Jus- 
tice for the Jew.” (Life in Morocco and 
Glimpses Beyond. By Budgett Meakin. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3, net.) 


A detective story laid in 
Paris and including all 
the elements needed for profound sensation. 
The author is skilled in keeping apparently 
tangled threads in his hands, and unties sev- 
eral hard knots with all the ease of a prac- 
ticed novel writer. The tone of the story is 
essentially French—sentiment, situation, and 
characters, and most especially the climax. 


Morocco and 
Beyond 
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(Marcel Levignet. By Elwyn Barron. Duf- 
field & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


There are some obvious faults in 
Mr. W. Max Reid’s “Old Fort 
Johnson ”—a companion volume 
to the same author’s “ The Mohawk Valiey” 
—but despite these it will probably enjoy a 
wide reading. Its chief blemishes are dis- 
cursiveness, fragmentariness, and unneces- 
sary repetition; its virtues are enthusiasm, 
informativeness, and entertainment. Not 
only does Mr. Reid give a most interesting 
account of the famous mansion on the Mo- 
hawk and its historic occupants—Sir Will- 
iam Johnson, the great White Chief whose 
influence with the Six Nations was supreme, 
and Sir William’s son, the irreconcilable 
Tory; he recalls the events of the Revolu- 
tionary War that took place in the surround- 
ing country; and, for good measure, adds 
Indian tales and legends, together with brief 
sketches of his personal explorations through 
the region, of which he evidently knows 
every foot. His book also boasts numerous 
and excellent illustrations. (Old Fort John- 
son. By W. Max Reid. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $3, net.) 


Old J Careful work and detailed knowl- 
apan * ese 

edge are evident in this romance, 
written by I. William Adams. The period 
selected is the early part of the last century, 
and the plot revolves about the struggle 
between the Shogun and the Mikado, ending 
with the victory and restoration of. the latter. 
Shibusawa, a true Japanese warrior, son of a 
daimio, fought well both in war and love, 
and in the end won honors and the maiden 
of his choice. Thestyle of the book is 
somewhat too serious and prolix for a suc- 
cessful artistic effect. (Shibusawa. By I. 
William Adams. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50.) 


Old Fort 
Johnson 


These volumes by a 
bishop of the (Luther- 
am) State Church of 
Denmark, formerly Professor of Church 
History in the University of Copenhagen, 
are written from a point of view which the 
English editor, Dr. Arthur J. Mason, of Cam- 
bridge. likens to “ that of a large-minded and 
statesmanlike High Churchman among our- 
selves.” The first volume extends to the 
death of Pius VII. in 1823; thesecond to the 
death of Pius IX. in 1878. A third volume, 
soon to follow, covers the pontificate of 
Leo XIII. The historian goes back to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
the first fight for “the Pope’s infallibility, 
which was the pith and marrow of the whole 
contention,” was won by the Jesuits against 
the Gallican Jansenists. The subsequent 


The Papacy in the 
Nineteenth Century 


17 November 


history, which he relates down to the adop- 
tion of that dogma by the Vatican Council in 
1870, might be summarized as the A/odern 
Development of Uliramontanism into Papal 
Autocracy. “If any single man,” says the 
historian, “‘ were able to ascribe to himself 


the honor of this victory, it would be the 


Archbishop of Westminster [Cardinal Man- 
ning], 27 diavolo del Concilio.” ‘The various 
alternations of the long struggle which thus 
culminated, and the various factors, political, 
social, ecclesiastical, and personal, that inter- 
acted in it, are exhibited in a continuous nar- 
rative profuse in details, and punctuated 
here and there with interpretative comment. 
Hardly less influential on the course of 
events than crowned heads appear the Papal 
Secretaries, Consalvi under Pius VII., and 
the scandalous Antonelli under Pius IX. St. 
Alfonso de’ Liguori, now the chief ethical 
teacher of Rome, as St. Thomas Aquinas is 
the chief dogmatic teacher, is pretty thor- 
oughly dissected as a specimen of full-blown 
ultramontanism, of whom the Catholic Abbé 
Laborde spoke in 1851 asa guide on “the 
broad way which leads to destruction.” The 
struggle for Italian unity and freedom gives 
enhanced interest to the second volume, 
which leaves the national sovereignty, en- 
throned on the Quirinal, at the beginning of 
its long duel with autocracy in the Vatican, 
the end of which is not yet. Bishop Nielsen’s 
work is a magazine of facts dispassionately 
related, but somewhat lacking in the broad 
views of the course and tendency of events 
which make the narrative instructive to the 
general reader. (The History of the Papacy 
in the Nineteenth Century. By Dr. Fredrik 
Nielsen. Translated under the Direction of 
Arthur James Mason, D.D. In 2 vols. 
E P. Dutton & Co., New York. $7.50, 1et.) 


P In Mary Moss’s new novel, “ The 
eee d the Parish,” good work- 
Tethered ¥0Ct an » 8 a" 
manship and entertaining qualities 
are happily combined. From the first page, 
where we are allowed to overhear the parish 
talk, to the last page, where is achieved an 
extraordinary and admirable climax, the in- 
terest never flags. Felix, a poet, and Ade- 
laide, a daughter of convention, marry early 
in the story. The unusual skill shown in de- 
picting these two natures, devoted yet abso- 
lutely apart except in mutual love, marks an 
epoch in contemporary fiction. There is no 
black and white in this novel. It is real. 
Felix is charming—yet we feel his distinct 
limitations. Adelaide is lovely, yet we can- 
not ignore her mistakes. Nina Graeme, the 
young actress who trips in the tangle of 
Pegasus’s tether, and cousin Emily, a wise 
woman of eighty worldly years, are people it 
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is a privilege to know. The slight lack of 
emphasis put upon the undoubted fact that 
Felix voluntarily bowed his neck to the 
harness he himself chose, provides the one 
prejudiced note in the story. One of the 
cleverest chapters is entitled “ While Others 
May Steal a Horse,” and describes with infi- 
nite wit the efforts of Alice Le Grand, with 
her house friend Albert Yule, to lure her 
husband Harry into the ranks of the enlight- 
ened. Gorky proved too much for him. 
“ And it’s all a mistake,” he fairly took the 
bit between his teeth, “to tell you so much 
at the start.” In the Leavenworth Case, he 
sapiently pointed out, “ you never know till 
the end who did it,” which is delicious, and 
no more clever than several other bits in the 
story. (The Poetand the Parish. By Mary 
Moss. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


The training of railway em- 
ployees with the object of 
increasing their efficiency has 
been too lightly regarded by our schools and 
indeed by the railway companies themselves. 
The union of these two forces—schools and 
companies—is necessary to produce the right 
result in education. Such a result would 
appear to have been attained by the course 
introduced in the University of Chicago, with 
the co-operation of a number of companies, 
bearing upon a number of subjects connected 
with railway traffic—car construction, car dis- 
tribution, the compound locomotive, the oper- 
ating department, the passenger department, 
freight and passenger rates, suburban serv- 
ices, terminal yards, signaling, advertising, 
the law department, etc. As the present 
volume, edited by Mr. Ernest Ritson Dews- 
nup, is a compilation of scattered lectures 
delivered at the University of railway organ- 
ization and working, it lays no claim to a 
balanced treatment. of the whole subject of 
railway transportation. Special aspects are 
treated in a non-technical manner, though 
the authors of the essays comprise more than 
a score of eminent railway experts. This 
volume of five hundred pages should appeal 
to serious students of railway economics; it 
should also help them to realize the necessity 
of proper teaching, not only in our larger 
universities but in special railway schools. 
(Kailway Organization and Working: Edited 
by Ernest Ritson Dewsnup. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. $2, net.) 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser has 
written a good story, 
with Mary Ball, the 
mother of Washington, as the central figure. 
The early romance that surprised the maiden 
inio a knowledge of love occurred in Eng- 
land and entered into her character, making 
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her ready for the influential life she led as 
the wife of Augustine Washington. The 


story is well arranged, the persons concerned 
are sufficiently lifelike, and the general effect 
of “Inthe Shadow of theLord,” the name 
given to the novel, is dignified and whole- 
some. (In the Shadow of the Lord. By 
Henry Holt & Co., New 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
York. $1.50.) 


Two centuries after St. Francis 
of Assisi, his followers labored 
for a revival of religion con- 
temporaneously with the revival of learning 
known as the Renaissance. : A leading pro- 
moter of it was the saintly preacher of whom 
this volume is a memorial. An account of 
the moral and civic anarchy of the time 
forms the historical setting of the story of 
the revivalist’s missionary life, the popular 
enthusiasm he kindled, his trials with eccle- 
siastical opponents, his sermons, and, finally, 
of the two Orders of the Franciscan Broth- 
erhood, from the less to the more rigorous 
of which he went over. His most promi- 
nent characteristic was enthusiasm for the 
name of Jesus, and for imitation of him. 
Spiritually he was an immediate precursor 
of the more famous Savonarola, born about 
eight years after his death. (Saint Bernard- 
ine of Siena. By Paul Thureau-Dangin. 
Translated by Baroness G. von Hugel. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50, net.) 


That great Biblical scholar, 
Pag astice the late Bishop of Durham, 

left an all but finished com- 
mentary, which is here presented with an 
Introduction and Appendix to which friends 
and co-workers have supplied the larger 
part. The text is that of the last edition of 
Westcott and Hort’s “New Testament.” 
Added to it are the Vulgate (Latin) version 
of the fourth century and the versions of 
Wiclif and Tyndale. (Saint Paul’s Epistle 
to the Ephesians. By the late Brooke Foss 
Westcott, D.D., S.C.L. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.50, net.) 


Although but recently im- 
ported into this country, Mr. 
Henry Grey Graham’s “ The 
Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth 
Century” has for some years enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity in Great Britain, as has 
its companion volume, “ Scottish Men of Let- 
ters in the Eighteenth Century.” Its period 
is one of prime importance, marking as it 
does the change from a well-nigh barbaric 
Scotland to a Scotland of industry, prosper- 
ity, thrift, and progress. When the eighteenth 
century opened, the land of Bruce and Wal- 
lace was in dismal straits, politically and 
socially isolated from the outside world, and 
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inhabited by a lethargic, narrow-minded, de- 
spairing populace who were crushed under 
the burden of a poverty rendered tragic by 
recurring famines; when the century closed, 
national characteristics had conspicuously 
improved, stagnant towns had become busy 
marts of trade, barren wastes were now fer- 
tile farms, and the centuries of isolation had 
come to anend. All this has been brought 
out in general histories of the country, but 
perhaps never so vividly and certainly not 
in such detail as by Mr. Graham’s book. 
His concern is not with the striking events 
of the century, the Union and the Rebellions 
of ’15 and °45, but with its inner history as 
revealed by the life and manners of the peo- 
ple. Nothing seems to have escaped his 
eager scrutiny, and only those who have 
made research for themselves can appreciate 
the infinite labor and care that must have 
gone to the making of his treatise. He writes 
of the religion, the education, the agriculture, 
the science, the art of eighteenth-century 
Scotland, and he writes, too, of every little 
phase of the life of the eighteenth-century 
Scotchman—the clothes he wore, the food 
he ate and drank, the money he used and 
the way he used it, his houses, his inns, his 
streets and roads, his recreations. Always 
Mr. Graham is informing and always he is 
entertaining, his pages being lightened with 


a wealth of gossipy but illuminating allusion 
and anecdote, and his style faithfully mirror- 
ing the changing aspects of his theme. (The 
Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth 


Century. By Henry Grey Graham. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50.) 


“Eyes too reverently fixed, 
and for too long a period, upon 
the glories of the treasure-house 
discern but vaguely the hungry toilers among 
the shadows in the malodorous places,” 
writes Mr. Mitchell in the dedication of his 
new novel, “ The Silent War,” and he com- 
mends it to “the comfortable people who 
continue to expound the law of the Survival 
of the Fittest.” The story deals with a 
group of multi-millionaires who become the 
victims of a socialistic movement—a popular 
awakening resulting in such radical measures 
as blackmail and assassination—and the plot 
is complicated by a love affair between one 
of the money kings and the daughter of one 
of the members of the People’s League. Mr. 
Mitchell has the fine instinct of the story- 
teller, and in spite of his serious motive he 
never abandons himself to impersonal dis- 
cussions, using constantly the light and im- 
aginative touch which entertains. Yet it is 
a little difficult to throw a problem of this 
sort into the form of fiction, and the conven- 


The Silent 
War 
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tion of the novelist now and then gives a 
quality of vagueness and unreality to the 
vital situation. But the book as a whole is 
an extremely interesting social study, written 
with quiet charm but decidedly radical in 
its suggestion, although the closing action 
has none of the quality of a solution in that 
it falls back upon individual relationships 
and special instances. The frontispiece and 
three following pictures by Mr. Balfour Ker 
are worthy of special notice. Mr. Ker is 
pre-eminently a painter of ideas, and in illus- 
trating “The Silent War” his method is 
original. He presents four pictures which 
are a direct and powerful expression of Mr. 
Mitchell’s theme, but which bear no relation 
to the definite characters of the story. 
Through their unusual imaginative force and 
perfect sincerity of treatment they are sure 
to command attention. (The Silent War. 
By J. A. Mitchell. Life Publishing Company, 
New York. $1.50.) 
The Soul of an The outpourings of a soul 
Artist set in a solitary place may 
be either morbid extrav- 
agance or a noble consolatory expression 
which may discover another soul to itself. 
This revelation is very far from the first, 
and does not entirely reach the second, in 
literature. The writer portrays her early 
life as inexpressibly sad. A sensitive, quiet 
little child, unable to find expression, she 
was brought up in an alien air, surrounded 
by coarse and stupid peasants, yet she grad- 
ually recognized within herself a power 
which made: her a world-renowned artist in 
later years. She writes with abandon, yet 
with a delicate and perfect reserve, address- 
ing herself to a friend who had come into 
her life after popular success had rewarded 
herart Necessarily her temperament obliges 
her to wing her way to mystical heights, yet 
she returns as one who loves her Mother 
Earth with a passionate devotion. The 
book is one for those to whom Amiel ap- 
pealed, but it is of slighter construction and 
less permanent value. The Italian author 
“ Neera,” who is known as a versatile writer, 
is excellently translated by E. L. Murison, 
and the form of the volume is most attract- 
ive. (The Soul of an Artist. Translated 
from the Italian of Neera by E. L. Muri- 
son. Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 


$1.50, net.) 4 ta , ; 

, new edition of one o 
Chee of Parte the most charming books 
about the French capital from American 
hands, published originally seven years ago. 
(The Stones of Paris in History and Letters. 
By Benjamin Ellis ‘Martin and Charlotte M. 
Martin. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


$2.) 
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The author regards his work 
as presenting “a new system 
of philosophy :” it seems rather 
to be a new, or at most a novel, method of 
philosophy. Its title “ syllogistic” means 
logical in the formal and technical sense of 
the word, conclusive as opposed to sophisti- 
cal—the distinctive character of a correct 
syllogism being the necessary sequence of 
the conclusion from the premises. The author, 
one of the bright spirits of the Concord 
school,of thinkers, left for posthumous pub- 
lication these volumes as the results of a 
lifetime of study. His supreme interest is 
“absolute religion as free and intelligent 
obedience to an absolute moral law,” and it 
is his conviction that the philosophy on which 
such religion can be grounded must itself be 
grounded on “ absolute ”"—by which he seems 
to mean necessary—logic. The elaborate- 
ness with which he develops the logical 
process—giving sixty-three pages to the im- 
plications of the statement, “ human knowl- 
edge exists,” as the ground-axiom on which 
philosophy begins to build—permits no more 
here than- notice of leading features. The 
determining principle of the whole structure 
is that “whatever is evolved as consequent 
must be involved as antecedent.” The out- 
come of this “ principle of absolute logic ” is 
that personality, in the philosophic sense of 
the word, is “ both the source and outcome 
of all that is,” and that philosophy at last 
becomes “ theology modernized as scientific 
realism and scientific theism.” Dr. Abbot 
shows marked affinity with Hegel, especially 
in his constant use of the Hegelian principle 
of identity in difference. He substitutes for 
Hegel’s subjective intellectual idealism the 
more objective ethical idealism which real- 
izes its objects in its doings. To give this 
the name of “realism ” seems less appropri- 
ate, but of no great consequence. To Hegel’s 
aphorism, “ die to live,” ethical idealism, now 
in growing influence, adds this other, “ do to 
know”—a maxim that was Jesus’ own. Dr. 
Abbot exhibits this in the syllogistic form 
which he makes everywhere conspicuous. 
This is not at first attractive; its novelty 
seems somewhat eccentric, but this impres- 
sion wears off. The novel terminology once 
mastered, the new method becomes inter- 
esting. (The Syllogistic Philosophy. By 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. In2vols. $5, net.) 
= Among the many romances 
The Vietery written recently about the 
Civil War, this one by Miss Seawell takes a 
high place. While the plot cannot be novel, 
itis admirably managed, and proceeds upon 
its simple way without the least touch of 
melodrama. One son in the army of the 
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North, the other in the army of the South, 
coming from a Virginia home of tht highly 
cherished romantic character, make the situ- 
ation—with, of course,.a sweet girl to add 
the element of young love to the scene. The 
Virginian home is delightfully lifelike, and 
the slaves are not stage puppets, but actual 
old-time negroes. An interesting quality is 
supplied by the clever author in Lyddon, the 
English tutcr, who watches the terrible strug- 
gle both in the hearts of the family torn by 
war and in the broader arena of the country’s 
disaster. Altogether, “The Victory,” a title 


significant in several ways, makes a strong 
appeal to the lover of a good tale. 
Victory. By Molly Elliot Seawell. 
pleton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


(The 
D. Ap- 


If any one doubts the 
power of a woman’s club 
to assuage grief, develop 
wisdom and justice, occupy completely a 
lonely woman’s time, and prepare her for a 
happy second marriage, that one must not 
miss reading “ The President of Quex,” by 
Helen M. Winslow. The modern woman in 
activity is described by the author with abil- 
ity and great enthusiasm, and she is craftily 
shown as charmingly fashionable in the pic- 
tures, and shows herself able to move fhe 
hearts of men to love in the story. Yet we 
close the little book with a smile compounded 
of amusement and skepticism. (The Presi- 
dent of Quex. By HelenM. Winslow. Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. 
$1.25.) 


Works of 
Mrs. Gaskell 


A Woman’s Club 
Story 


Few novels of their time are 
better known than is “ Cran- 
ford,” the charming simplici- 
ty, xaiveté, and old-time refinement of which 
have appealed so strongly to this generation 
that the book has been put before it in many 
forms with much excellent illustration. It 
is doubtful, however, whether Mrs. Gaskell 
is known by any other of her stories, and yet 
several of them are well worth reading. This 
attractive edition, which is substantial and 
tasteful without being too elaborate, is fur- 
nished with a general biography and critical 
introduction by Dr. A. W. Ward, both in the 
key of eulogy. The biography is an appre- 
ciation of a woman who deserved the great 
affection in which she was held. The intro- 
duction overstates, in some respects, the 
value of Mrs. Gaskell’s work ; but, barring 
these faults of emphasis, the edition leaves 
little to be desired. Such stories as “ Ruth,” 
“Mary Barton,” and “ Cranford,” for their 
quiet charm, their delicate characterization, 
their warm human feeling, and their purity, 
deserve the widest possible reading. (Works 
of Mrs. Gaskell. Knutsford Edition, 8 vols. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50 each.) 
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THE ATLANTA RIOTS 
[. 

The Outlook has been generous in the 
space which it has given to a consideration 
of the Atlanta riots; and to ask fora further 
word on the matter must seem inconsiderate. 
But Mr. McKelway, in his paper written from 
the Southern white man’s point of view, em- 
phasizes so strongly the matter of. assault 
upon women as the cause of the riot that, as 
a woman, I would ask to be permitted to say 
a word upon the matter from a somewhat 
different standpoint. 

Fifteen assaults or attempts at assault 
within a year are given by Mr. McKelway 
as the cause of the Atlanta outbreak. We 
must realize that these accounts are given 
by white people, not by negroes. To touch 
a woman in Georgia is a crime, and the negro 
janitor who was sentenced for a year, accord- 
ing to his story, was only helping the girl 
who complained against him to find her hat- 
pin, pushing her aside as he knelt on the 
floor and saying, “ Let me look, honey.” Fear 
emaggerates crime, and white women to-day 
everywhere are being trained to fear colored 
men ; but, making allowance for all this, there 
would seem to have been a number of attacks 
by Africans upon women of the Caucasian 
race. 

The negroes, Mr. McKelway says, are our 
criminal class. But if assault is a crime, 
especially assault upon women, then the 
negro is not the only criminal class. For 
every charge of assault that the white man 
brings against the black man, the black man 
can bring an equally important one against 
the white man. I knew myself of two very 
brutal attacks, horrible in their details, that 
were made upon little colored girls by white 
men this summer in Atlanta. Brutal rude- 
ness, such as some of the Atlanta cases ap- 
pear to be, has been experienced by virtuous 
colored women of the city. 

Now change the words “ white” to aristo- 
crat and “colored” to proletariat, and you 
have a condition that is not uncommon over 
all this Christian world. The chivalry of 
men is often extended only to women of 
their own class. It would be well if more of 
us should hear the story that many an Irish 
girl could tell us of her experience in domes- 
tic service. Taking the first position that 
she can secure, she may find a home where 
her womanhood is not respected. She 
escapes or overcomes by her indomitable 
pluck, but there are no headlines in the eve- 


ning papers, and the man who has sought 
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her ruin goes unpunished. Yet this same 
man stands ready to protect his own women 
with his life. I remember, after a winter of 
unusually happy times in a college town, 
hearing an older girl say to a younger one 
in a working-girls’ club, “ Don’t have any- 
thing to do with the college fellows. A 
decent girl keeps away from them.” My 
own class, that brought me companionship 
and safety, was known to her as a danger. 

When Javert brought Fantine before Jean 
Valjean, the Mayor, he presented the case 
as that of a prostitute insulting a property- 
owner. No matter that the evidence showed 
that the man had first struck the girl between 
her naked shoulders ; she was an outcast and 
he a respected citizen. Jean Valjean saw a 
deeper justice, as do we at times ; but we are 
stili all too ready to protect our own class, to 
gloss our own sins. And this is more true 
when the sinner is a man than a woman. 
The citizen who has been well born, who has 
had education ard opportunity, may assault 
a helpless, unprotected woman, and never be 
brought to justice ; he does not belong to the 
criminal class; but the untrained, unlettered 
man, whose school has been the dirty alley or 
the chain-gang, is fortunate if his foul deed 
leads him to the gallows, not to the stake. 
Those of us who wish to understand what is 
in the heart. of the negro as well as of the 
white man in Atlanta must recognize that 
there ar e these two kinds of justice in the 
city; and it should not be difficult for us to 
understand this, as the same situation, in a 
less exaggerated form, is present wherever 
we find a marked division between the 
moneyed and the working class. 

MARY WHITE OVINGTON. 

[Miss Ovington writes out of a practical 
acquaintance with the colored population of 
New York.—TueE Epirors.] 


II. 

Perhaps it would be too much to expect 
that Carrie W. Clifford, Honorary President 
of the Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
should feel and write otherwise than as she 
does. But, like most of those arguing the 
negro’s side of the Atlanta affair, she makes 
unfortunate mistakes—mistakes that I can- 
not forbear correcting. 

Mrs. Clifford writes: 

Thomas Nelson Page’s suggestion might possibly be 
a good thing, provided the idea of negro policemen 
obtained throughout the whole régime. I mean if 
there were also negro judges, lawyers, and juries to try 
negro lawbreakers arrested by negro police ; for if you 
know aught of these things in the South, you know 
that for a negro to get justice is almost impossible. 
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Fortunately, some of The Outlook’s read- 
ers do “know aught of these things in the 
South,” and, knowing aught, know that there 
is naught of fact in the writer’s statement. 

I am sure that the editors of The Outlook 
are familiar with that great address of 
Henry W. Grady at Boston on the race prob- 
lem, in which Mr. Grady asserted that in 
Georgia the negro criminal almost invariably 
challenged the negroes that were drawn on 
the jury to try his case. I worked for five 
years in the court-rooms of Northumberland 
County, Virginia, and time and again have I 


seen Mr. Grady’s assertion proved—the negro * 


criminal, either of his own initiative or by 
his counsel’s advice, challenging the negroes 
that were drawn to serve on his jury, showing 
thereby that he preferred the justice of the 
white man rather than that which his own 
race might mete to him. 

Why? 

Because usually the negro juror is so in- 
flated with a false dignity that he cannot be 
depended on to judge the evidence impar- 
tially, but is more inclined to show his au- 
thority by favoring conviction and the maxi- 
mum penalty for the accused. I understand 
that this situation prevails all over the South, 
and those who argue that Southern courts 
do not give the negro justice have a task 
before them in getting rid of the fact. 

The fact that injustice was done a number 
of innocent negroes in the Atlanta affair 
(just as many innocent white women suffered) 
ought not to blind any one to the truth that 
Southern courts are more inclined to favor 
the negro just because he is a negro. The 
only possible exception to this might be in 
the case of the nameless crime, where doubt- 
less a maximum penalty would be imposed 
on conviction. 

In the county of Northumberland there 
was, when I lived in Virginia, a negro magis- 
trate, likewise so afflicted with the aforesaid 
false dignity that his own people whenever 
possible carried their cases before the white 


‘magistrates. 


Mrs. Clifford errs irretrievably in contend- 
ing for the right and the possible desirability 
of assimilation—that is, if she hopes for a 
peaceful solution of the great problem—for 
the nameless crime and mention of assimila- 
tion are the red flags of the conflict. The 

utlook is right in saying that such a solu- 

n of the problem is not open to argument. 
Yet Mrs. Clifford, in referring with evident 
ride to her traditional white ancestry, shows 
at the white race may expect this aspira- 

n from the black. 

Chere will continue to be miscegenation 
a’nong the immoral of the races, and that is 
tcrrible enough. But more than this there 


will never be. and the day of better relations 
between the races may dawn when the blacks 
forget their aspiration to intermarry with the 
whites. 

Mrs. Clifford writes further: 

“ Nevertheless, I recognize the right of 
any man, black or white, to make his own 
choice in the matter of marital relationship.” 

Whence comes the right? Waiving aside 
the high law of race preservation, what law 
exists that gives the blacks the right to marry 
white women or white men the right to marry 
black women? The Constitution, of the 
United States does not give it. The truth is 
that the marital relation is controlled entirely 
by State laws, and in Virginia it-is a felony 
for blacks and whites to intermarry. If the 
black man in Virginia can find a white woman 
that wants to marry him, they must go to 
some other place. 

Finally, in these dzys when the errorist is 
abroad in the land charging that the South 
hates the well-behaved, well-meaning negro 
citizen and denies him justice, I have pride 
in referring to a recent reference in the 
columns of The Outlook to the case of Mrs. 
Sadie Crabbe, a white woman of my native 
county in Virginia, who, leaving her family 
of little children, ventured out upon the ice 
of the Wicomico River to save a negro youth 
who had fallen in, and gave up her life in so 
doing. Such incidents as these—and there 
are many of like spirit—must confuse those 
who knowingly or ignorantly spread false 
ideas on America’s great race problem. : 


S. ROLAND HALL. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


THE WHITE PLAGUE 


I thank you for the review of my book 
“Consumption and Civilization” which ap- 
peared in your issue of October 13. Your 
reviewer quotes correctly that “ benefit is a 
matter of months, arrest of years, cure of 
many years.” The latter clause may seem 
a hard statement; but it need not be so at 
all. The dictum “absolute cure is a matter 
of many years” is Osler’s; and it holds in 
general terms, although, as your reviewer 
has found, many patients become quite well 
within a couple of. years. However; the 
patient who does not has no reason to be 
discouraged; because, after the first few 
months of treatment, all that he must do is 
to lead the physiological life—and this is no 
hardship whatever, but a great satisfaction. 
For under these circumstances he is no 
sufferer, but rather enjoys an unusual sense 
of well-being and of freedom from physical 
distress. He is, if he ‘but lives normally, 
much better off than.many another who has 
not been ill, and who imagines that he may 
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with impunity subject his body to all sorts 
of irregularities. Joun B. HuBER. 
New York City. 


“THE WHITE PLAGUE’’ FROM THE 
VICTIM’S POINT OF VIEW 


In The Outlook of October 13 there ap- 
peared an article entitled “Fighting the 
White Plague,” which outlined strongly the 
means of carrying infection in tuberculosis, 
and emphasized the accepted principles of 
rational treatment now in vogue. The 
knowledge that is to rob consumption of 
many of its victims is new to most people, 
and is,in most instances, imperfectly assimi- 
lated. In fact, so much is usually lost sight 
of that what remains is largely influenced by 
unreasoning; ignorant fear of this disease. 
The civic study of tuberculosis has pro- 
gressed so far, at present, that all informa- 
tion regarding the dangers of infection 
should be accompanied by the assurance that, 
under certain conditions, the consumptive is 
not a menace to the community in which he 
lives. 

It should certainly be known that the 
phthisical patient can spread his disease by 
indiscriminate spitting, and that the act of 
coughing projects myriads of bacilli to a 
distance of six feet from his mouth; it should 
be a matter of common knowledge that the 
tuberculous patient should occupy his bed 
alone; and that his table utensils, towels, 

* handkerchiefs, etc., should be for his sole 
use, and subject to systematic disinfection. 

The free dissemination of this information 
should do much towards reducing the death- 
rate in consumption. 

But it should also be known, and for the 
sake of suffering humanity, that, as above 
stated, these patients may become quite as 
harmless neighbors as well people. For in- 
stance, when the patient carefully covers his 
mouth when coughing, when he uses the spit- 
cloth or tissue napkin for his sputum (which 
may thereafter be burned), and when he is 
particular not to use any drinking-cup or 
other utensjls than his own, he is not likely 
to infect any of his fellow-men. It should 
also be known that there is no infection 
possible through the perspiration nor from 
the breath in quiet breathing, nor from any 
secretion save the sputum. It must also be 
said, in justice to the victim of the White 
Plague, that he is almost always willing to 
observe regulations which tend to prevent 
the spread of the disease ; and in those cases 
where such rules are not observed it will be 
found that ignorance of them exists. 

Where such lack of knowledge is found, 
education is the obvious means of protecting 
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those in the immediate neighborhood of 
sucha one. This work of teaching patients 
to care for themselves is best done in sana- 
toria, whence the consumptive often departs 
to his home to spread the gospel of fresh air 
and sunlight. The sanatorium is in effect an 
educational center where those who most 
need it may be instructed.how best to combat 
this desperate affliction. Itmay be supposed 
that where the laws of hygiene and preven- 
tion are the guides to clean and healthful 
living, no danger should exist for the well 
individual ; and this is true. According to 
Aufrecht, the German tuberculogist, the 
number of physicians and nurses who con- 
tract the disease in sanatoria is considerably 
less than one per cent. of those so employed. 
Contrast this with the rates among the 
trades having the lowest death rates, namely, 
merchants 17 per cent., sailors 15 per cent., 
brakemen 14 per cent., and miners with 
6.4 per cent. On this showing what is to 
prevent the establishment of sanatoria in 
every community, supposing the means to 
be forthcoming? Nothing but the fear of 
consumption which is based on ignorance. 
However, the understanding which the public 
is acquiring in regard to this great problem 
must needs lead to intelligent co-operation 
with those who are working to-day. If this 
terrible scourge is ever’to be stamped out, or 
even materially checked, a clear realization 
of modifying conditions must accompany 
the combined efforts of society, private as 
well as public, and this means an end to the 
blind fear of the “ trained ” consumptive and 
a disappearance of the foolish hostility to the 
well-conducted tuberculosis sanatorium. 


ETHAN A. GRAY, M.D. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A CORRECTION FROM SYRIA 


In Miss Wheeler’s interesting article in 
The Outlook of September 1, entitled “ The 
Trained Nurse in Turkey,” the statement 
is made that up to the present time but 


one Training-School for Nurses has been 


established in Turkey—the school at Marso- 
van. I am giad to say that, great as is the 
need to-day for such schools in the Empire, 
the state of things is not quite as bad as this. 
For several years nurses have received train- 
ing in the admirable British hospitals in 
Tiberias and Damascus, and over a year 
ago the Training-School for Nurses in con- 
nection with the Medical Department of the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirfit was 
opened. The course, theoretical and prac- 
tical, covers three years. 
Howarvp S. BLIss, 
President Syrian Protestant College. 
Beirfit, Syria. 
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DIRT IS VARIOUS—always out of place. It mars lives 
and homes and people. ’*Tis the best of good manners to be 
clean. A cake of HAND SAPOLIO is half a social introduction. 





CITY SOIL IS SMUT, smoke, grime. Country soil is just 
clean dirt; wholesome, but not pretty. Both yield to HAND 
SAPOLIO. The daintiest soap made. Indispensable to every- 
one who desires the real beauty of perfect cleanliness. 





THE PORES are the safety valves of the body. If they be 
kept in perfect order by constant and intelligent bathing a very 
general source of danger from disease is avoided. HAND 
SAPOLIO is unequaled as a gentle, efficacious pore-opener. 
Other soaps chemically dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO re- 
moves it. Other soaps either gloss over the pores, or by excess 
wof alkali absorb the healthful secretions which they contain. 


Its price is small, its use a fine habit 











BEYOND A 
JUESTION and | O 


54 YEARS 


income assured. Capital and sur- 
plus of five million dollars and 
esources exceeding thirty million 
dollars are ample guarantee of the 
mafety of funds deposited in this 
vell-known bank. You can 


BANK BY MAIL 


BS easily as you can bank at home. 


Send for our free booklet “G” ° 


givine full information. 


The Cleveland Trust Company 


’ (Savincs BANK) 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


. Sixty-one thousand depositors. 




















and are receiving more fav- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We allow 


a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and § 


deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 

You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 
ete., giving full information 
mailed free. 


ay "OSC & SONS PIANO CO, 
—n«n 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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rom 112to 187% Ibs. in one year. 
y, which was s bony, crooked structure, is actually 


away. It is the best spent money ever used for myself. 
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SUSANNA COCROFT, 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 
Author of “Growth in Silence," “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 


NOTE—Miss Cocrott, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in A ica, needs no further introduction, 











English ‘‘Heetorboil ” Heart Palpitation 


is caused by generation of gas in the 
stomach, Charcoal absorbs all gases, 


Dish Warmers eee, Coreen 


TEA AND COFFEE SETS MURRAY’S 


in Copper and Brass CHARCOAL TABLETS 
a Sheen tor punt teense 

lewis & @oNGER, pela ad Ladigsion 
FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 25¢. 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and box mailed for trial. ceonly. _ 
135 West 41st Street, New York A. J. Ditman, 30 Astor House, N. Y. 
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COFFEE IMPORTERS 
Publish a Book About Coffee 


There has been much discussion as to Coffee 

nd Postum lately, so much in fact that some of 
he coffee importers and roasters have taken to 
ype to promote the sale of their wares and check 
{ possible the rapid growth of the use of Postum 
‘ood Coffee. 

In the coffee importers’ book a chapter is headed 
‘Coffee as a Medicine,” and advocates its use as 
puch. 

Here is an admission of the truth, most important 
o all interested. 

Every physician knows, and every thoughtful 
nerson should know, that habitual use of any 
‘medicine” of the drug-stimulant type of coffee or 
vhiskey quickly causes irritation of the tissues 
nnd organs stimulated and finally sets up disease 
nthe great majority of cases if persisted in. It 
nay show in any one of the many organs of the 
ody and in the great majority of cases can be 
directly traced to coffee in a most unmistakable 
vay by leaving off the active irritant—coffee—and 
sing Postum Food Coffee for a matter of 10 days. 
If the result is relief from nervous trouble, dyspep- 
ia, bowel complaint, heart failure, weak eyes, or 
any other malady set up by a poisoned nervous 
system, you have your answer with the accuracy 
of a demonstration in mathematics. 

“There’s a reason” for Postum. 








WHERE YOUR 5” 
MONEY EARNS 





FIVE PER CENT is a fair return to receive 
on your savings, and your money invested with 
the Industrial Savings and Loan Co. may be 
made to yield this amount and be as safely 
invested as if earning only 3% or 4%. 

Our patrons participate in the earnings of a 
non-speculative business conducted 


UNDER SUPERVISION OF 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 
and regularly examined by them. Our funds 
are loaned upon New York and suburban real 
estate—the safest form of investment. 


WE ARE PAYING 5% PER YEAR 
on savings accounts, which bear earnings for 
every day in our care, 
subject to withdrawal 
whenever you desire. 

Let us show you how 
we are able to handle 
your savings accounts 
to better advantage 
than most other bank- 
ing institutions. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


10 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 





Established 13 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 














WE 
SEND 
FREE 


to any part of the 
United States our 
new Winter Style 
Book, showing the 
latest New York 
Fashions, and con- 
taining our simple 
measurement chart; 
also a large assort- 
ment of samples of 
the newest mAte- 
rials. 

We can Save you money in 
“eee «6the purchase of your Winter 
‘ garment. Don’t buy the ready- 
made kind when for less money we 

will make one to your measure. 


WINTER SUITS 
$6 to 25 


MADE TO QRDER IN TEN DAYS 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed 
‘or Money Refunded 





There is nothing that will improve your appearance so 
much as a perfect-fitting garment, which can only be ob- 
tained Sy naving it made to 3 
order. Many a good figure ; 
is spoiled by an ilbfitting 
“ ready-made.” ‘ 

Our Style Book Illustrates 
and Describes: 


Visiting Costumes, 
$6.00 to $20 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25 


Stylish Skirts, 
$3.50 to $15 


Winter Coats, 
$6.50 to $25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats, 
. $8.75 to $20 


We prerey hon tpg ao 
on ti en any 

of the Unites States, ‘which 
means a big saving to you. 


The advantages we offer 
are: Prompt Service, Low 
Prices, Latest New York 
Styles and Materials, Re- 
lief from Dressmaking 
Troubles, and your money 
back if you want it. 

Write for our Style Book 
and samples to-day ; we will 
send them to you free by 
return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street; New York 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 18 Years 














THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 














YOUTHS COMPANION 


52 Issues for $1.75 and Extra Free Numbers. 


American History Told in Stories 


Teachers and learners alike will welcome this series of stories 
which present great personalities and great crises in the Nation’s 
history. There will be five groups of tales: Winning of 
Independence —The Young Nation —The National Advance 
— Before the War—The Civil War. To all readers they 
offer the potent attraction of the best historical fiction. 


The Companion offers as much reading in the year as would fill twenty 400-page 
novels or books of history or biography ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 


Send for Sample Copies and Illustrated Announcement for 1907, Free. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER] 


Who cuts out and sends this slip (or mentions this publication) with 
BLAI% — $1.75 for The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1907 will receive 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1906. | 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. | ~ 
The Companion’s 12-color Four-Leaf Hanging Caléndar for 1907. | — 














in cash and many other special awards to subscriber: 
$1 6,290 who get falar oetaaridiona. Send for ‘folanmatibas 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS, 














